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THE SUMMER CAMPAIGN. 


Tue scorching weather which came with the 
latter days of June has hastened the usual sum- 
mer exodus from the city to the sea-side resorts 
and the inland watering-places; and New York 
begins to assume the dull and deserted aspect 
which it wears from July to the middle of Oc- 
tober. ‘lo a stranger the difference might not 
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be apparent. The ansophisticated rural cousin 
never appreciates the emptiness of New York, 
and is apt to wonder how much greater the 
crowd can be when the city is full. But the in- 


| itiated feel the general deterioration in the ap- 


| pleasure. 


pearance of the fashionable avenues and drives. 
But going into the country or to a sea-side re- 

sort is more a point of fashion than of comfort or 

The country is just as hot as the city, 
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and, with the exception of sucli resorts as Long 
Branch, Newport, and Saratoga, not half so com- 
fortable as regards in-door conveniences. 
Within a year or two a movement has been 
commenced which may in time revolutionize the 
views of the fashionable world on this subject. 
All along the beautiful rivers of Florida elegant 
villas are springing up, and landscape art is 
transforming the whole region into cultivated 
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parks and gardens, where Northern families will 
find a perfect paradise for the winter season. 
No climate in the world is more delightful, and 
every winter will see a vast increase in the sum 
ber of people who will resort thither to escape 
Northern rigors. Every year increases the facil- 
ities for reaching our American Italy; and the 
end may be that summer will find New York less 
deserted than the winter season. 








PREPARED FOR THE CAMPAIGN—A REVERIE OF THE COMING SUMMER. 
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é Witn this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY our readers will receive gratul- 
tously a beautifully illustrated 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a splendid double-page illus- 
tration of the National Assembly of 
France, another installment of Lorp 
Lyrron’s new Novel, “ THE PaRISIANS,” 
and other literary and artistic attractions. 
An illustrated Ercut-paGE SUPPLE- 
MENT will also be sent out gratuitously 
with the next Number of the WEEKLY. 





THE DANGER OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


NOR so many weary years the people have 
|. been laboring to throw off the rule of a 
single sect, and to make the public schools 
non-sectarian, to raise them to a high effi- 
ciency, and perfect the education of teachers 
as well as scholars, that they naturally feel 
no common indignation when in the midst 
of their apparent triumph they trace the 
same disastrous influence they had hoped 
was overthrown forever still ruling in their 
educational affairs, and tainting the honesty 
of trustees and commissioners. It was only 
recently that some of the most immoral 
members of the community had charge of 
the public schools, Their influence had 
thrown a painful suspicion of corruption 
and degradation over the management of a 
department that should be so pure as to of- 
fer a model to all others, so refined and so 


intelligent as to be the symbol of a spotless 
fame. Gross, coarse, illiterate, often cover- 
ed with an infamons renown, our ruling ed- 
ueators had made the public schools centres 
of political intrigue; had appointed teachers 


to gratify the taste of degraded partisans ; 
had placed the control of the children of 


the community sometimes in the care of 
such persons as no parent but would shrink 
from in alarm; seemed desirous of destroy- 


ing forever the value of that system of edu- 
cation to which the foreign priests had de- 
clared their lasting hostility. To impair 
the moral worth, the popular repute of all 
the schools of the city, might well have 
been their object, and to confirm all the 
slanders which had been heaped upon them 
by their enemies was perhaps their secret 
design. Nor were they unsuccessful. We 
need only allude tv the painful rumors that 
were every where prevalent of the conduct 
of corrupt trustees, the scenes in the school- 
rooms, the intrigues in the school boards, 
the characters of the men who in many 
wards were the petty tyrants of a secret do- 


taint the sources of public instruction. In 
Brooklyn, we notice, where a bolder spir- 
it prevails, two members of a school board 
are on their trial, charged with entering a 
school-room intoxicated, with smoking ci- 
gars and ridiculing the Bible in the pres- 
ence of all the scholars, with threatening 
personal violence to an indignant principal, 
and terrifying a female teacher. Whether 
such conduct has ever been witnessed in our 
own schools we shall apparently never know 
from the investigations of our new commis- 
sioners. Nor is it unfair to say that what 
they have done is worse even than what 
they have left undone. The majority of our 
teachers are eminent for their acquirements 
or their faithful services; the commission- 
ers propose to reduce their salaries. They 
have already aimed a dangerous blow at the 
usefulness of the primary schools, the most 
valuable part of the system of public in- 
struction, and they have gratified its enemies 
by a series of projects that can only tend to 
its final ruin. They have, with singular in- 
humanity, refused to pay the teachers’ sala- 
ries, as was formerly done, to the 1st of Au- 
gust, thus preventing many of them from 
taking their usual vacation, and they seem 
to have spent their chief labors in making 
the tedchers as uncomfortable as possible. 
Meanwhile the priestly schools—St. Gabriel’s, 
St. Teresa’s, and a throng of others—fed by 
the plunder of the city, flourish with new 
vigor. We are told that a whole block has 
been purchased in the First Ward for an ex- 
tensive Roman Catholic free school; anoth- 
er is to be built in the Fifth Ward; names 
ominous for their connection with the recent 
public robberies are associated with their 
endowments. And while our own Board of 
Education assail the public schools from 
within, their enemies are never idle with- 
out. Our new commissioners have con- 
trived to alarm and to offend all the teach- 
ers, and to excite strange suspicions in the 
minds of the public. 

We trust that they will at once hasten to 
repair their errors, and satisfy the demands 
of the people. What the community Te- 
quires is a system of public schools unaffect- 
ed by the influence of any sect or party, pu- 
rified to the highest degree, with a reputa- 
tion above reproach. No person should be 
suffered to remain connected with it who has 
shared in any of the past corruptions. The 
teachers should be eminent for refinement 
and intelligence; the discipline should be 
rigorous and perfect. We believe that some 
of our schools are not surpassed in many 
particulars by those of any other city. Nor 
would it be difficult to raise them all to the 
standard of the highest excellence by the 
application of scholarship and literary cul- 
ture to the improvement of a department 
which has been too long the victim of in- 
competency and ignorance, of sectarian 
blindness and political intrigue. 





A LATE REPENTANCE. 


WE should be glad to think that the sen- 
sible and well-constructed resolutions of Mr. 
G. T. BEAUREGARD and his associates repre- 





main, the vices, the frauds, and the degra- 
dation of those who were the masters of the 
teachers, to prove how deep was the stain 
they had intlicted upon the reputation of 


our system of public instraction. 

Of all this our new Board of Commission- 
ersare conscious. They were selected for the 
purpose of examining into all the abuses of 
their predecessors, and without concealment 
or hesitation were authorized to lay bare the 
details of the past mismanagement,” They 
were expected to remove from office every 
person who had been the instrument of the 

former beard in corrupting the schools and 

destroying their renown. They were chosen 
to throw otf at once the rule of that active 
sect which had so long controlled public ed- 
neation and plotted its destruction. They 
were to make the schools wholly non-sec- 
tarian. Without fear, with manly and hon- 
est boldness, they were commanded by the 
people in a series of elections to raise the 
public schools above sect or party, to sweep 
away the throng of the immoral and corrupt 
who preyed upon their renown, to defy the 
arts of priests or politicians, to make the 
Board of Education a centre of honesty and 
candor, and to appeal for support to the es- 
teem of the whole community. 

But through timidity or ambition the 
president and the majority of the new board 
havé disobeyed the voice of their constitu- 
ents. They are afraid of politicians; they 
tremble before the priest. They are more 
anxious to win the favors of the ruling sect 
than of the whole people. They have nevy- 
er dared to inquire iato any of the 
abuses, to lay bare the fatal results of long 
years of vicious authority. They still fear 
to dismiss the clerk who was the instru- 
ment of their corrupt predecessors. They 
are unable, they assert, to make out their 





report without him, and they shrink from 
offending the Roman Catholic priesthood 
by whom he was placed in power. The 
fame cioud still rests upon the reputation 





of some of the schools, the same vices still 


sent the real designs of the Louisiana De- 
mocracy. We miss in them any strong sense 
of the flagrancy of past errors. Some ex- 
pression of lasting regret for the cruel deeds 
of their recent associates might have been 
expected, some desire of atonement to the 
white and colored Republicans who have so 
long lgbored for freedom at the peril of their 
lives and fortunes, some contrition for those 
sad events that have covered the recent 
history of Louisiana with an imperishable 
stain. Yet possibly all this may come. We 
have never believed that a majority of the 
white farmers and merchants of the State 
shared willingly in the acts of their more 
guilty leaders, or that, had they possessed 
sufficient courage, they would not long ago 
have thrown off the rule of that desperate 
faction which was plotting the ruin of Lou- 
isiana. If they can now boldly carry out 
the policy suggested in these resolutions; if 
they can give perfect freedom and peace to 
the community; if they guard as jealously 
the privileges of every white and colored 
Republican as they would their own; if they 
insure to the immigrant, the capitalist, and 
the stranger that courteous welcome, irre- 
spective of his political creed, which is the 
crowning trait of every Republican commu- 
nity—they will do much to repair the ray- 
ages of war and the still worse consequences 
of the eight years of terror and violence that 
have succeeded the rebellion. 
But we can not blind ourselves to the fact 
that-it is by deeds rather than words that 
this reform must gain the confidence of the 
nation, and that the doubts and fears that 
will still attend it can only be removed by 
the test ofactualexperience. It will require 
an earnestness and a self-denial on the part 
of its supporters which we shall be the first 
to honor if they are faithfully rendered, time 
to prove its reality, and such rigorous justice 
upon every offender against the laws as will 
give perfect safety to life and property. The 








white and colored Republicans of Louisiana 
have been the chief if not the only victims 
of the eight years of misrule, and it can 
scarcely be expected that they will at once 
accept the assurances of their persecutors, or 
lose their claim upon the protection of the 
national government until it is plain that it 
is no longer needed. They will watch with 
a just scrutiny the progress of reform, and if 
it succeed, will repay with their gratitude 
and esteem the labors of every sincere friend 
of peace. As they belong chiefly to the 
working classes, from them must come the 
future prosperity of Louisiana; and it is only 
when labor is duly honored, and honest in- 
dustry preferred to barbarous sloth, that any 
State or nation can win confidence or credit. 
We confess we have a necessary distrust 
of the professions of the opposition leaders 
at the South, so often have they deceived 
the people by promises of amendment, and 
so steadily have they pursued their design 
of ruling by force or fraud ; so cruel and bar- 
barous has been their treatment of their 
laboring class, so destructive their policy to 
the higher interests of their section. Edu- 
cation, morality, peace, and justice have dis- 
appeared wherever they have gained thecon- 
trol. We trust, therefore, that the Louisiana 
reformers, if they desire success, will keep 
themselves wholly free from any alliance 
with that faction which began the disorders 
and violence at the South, or which fostered 
them at the North; that time, the test of 
truth, will show that they entertain no polit- 
ical object but the restoration of freedom 
and equality ; that they may be able to touch 
the hearts of their associates with remorse 
for their past cruelty, and awaken them to 
repentance. When they have done this their 
Republican fellow-citizens will not hesitate 
to award them a proper confidence. 


A. 


GOLD AND FAMINE. 


WHEN, fifteen years ago, M. MICHEL CHE- 
VALIER, astonished at the boundless produc- 
tiveness of the California and Australian 
mines, foretold a steady decline in the value 
of gold and the loss of its purchasing power, 
he had evidently not made allowance for the 
changes in human circumstances. A series 
of events have conspired to refute him. The 
purchasing power of gold, as measured by 
the price of wheat, is but little different from 
what it was in 1850. A bushel of the best 
wheat could then be bought for a dollar in 
gold. We believe the price to-day is not 
much greater. The change, at least, is not 
so evident as to awaken notice, and the value 
of what are called the precious metals still 
seems to remain unaltered in the opinion of 
men. Population, trade, manufactures, the 
demand or the use for gold, have increased 
in an equal proportion with the product of 
the mines, and that approaching surplus of 
the glittering element that alarmed philos- 
ophers twenty years ago has never been at- 
tained. 

But possibly one chief cause of the demand 
for gold is the increasing cost of producing 
food. We are, in fact, threatened with a 
famine at no distant date should we con- 
tinue to waste our resources. The food of 
the country is brought from a comparative- 
ly limited section, and the rapid advance 
westward of the food-producing line shows 
how soon the present sources of our most 
important crops may become as barren as 
New York or Massachusetts. Our popula- 
tion is growing with unequaled strides. The 
tide of emigration is rising higher than ever 
before. Before the close of the nineteenth 
century it is calculated that one hundred 
millions of people will occupy our prosperous 
territory from ocean to ocean. The demand 
for food will be doubled, but the wheat fields 
of Wisconsin and Iowa will long ago have 
become as unreliable as the once famous 
Genesee Flats. Even already we are told 
that the apparently exhaustless soil of Cali- 
fornia, untilled for endless ages, has shown 
a swift decay, that lands that twenty years 
ago produced thirty bushels of wheat to the 
acre are now able only to produce ten, that 
the miraculous crops of an earlier period can 
no longer be looked for, and that the pow- 
ers of nature have been easily impaired by 
human neglect or ignorance. 

Although, therefore, in the present plenty 
it may seem incredible that years of famine 
are impending over us, a plain deduction 
from acknowledged facts must force us to 
the inevitable conclusion. The want of food 
is one that we have never known. Yet the 
experience of all thickly peopled countries 
shows that wherever the resources of nature 
are wasted it must surely come. A famine 
has recently swept over the eastern prov- 
inces of Prussia. Ireland, not many years 
ago, lost one-eighth of its population by a 
fatal dearth. The people of India perish by 
myriads whenever a dry season cuts off the 
abundant harvest. England and France 
have often been subjected to periods of suf- 
fering from the failure of their crops; and it 
would be wise for us to learn from their mis- 








fortunes, and in the midst of plenty to pre- 


pare for less prosperous days. The remedy 
lies in the improvement of all methods 
of agriculture. With a skillful system of 
farming applied to all our vast territory, we 
need fear no want of food for generations; 
nor could our farmers, who seem just awak- 
ening to the necessity of union and co-oper- 
ation in their most important pursuit, apply 
themselves to a more useful object than to 
the study of the best means of renewing 
worn-out soils, or of preserving those that 
are still productive. In Belgium, it is stated, 
the agricultural department of the govern- 
ment has already become the most useful of 
all, and has stimulated the productiveness 
of its small and thickly peopled territory, 
until it not only raises its own food, but ex- 
ports large quantities to England. Our own 
Agricultural Bureau has a similar duty to 
perform. Its province may become as im- 
portant as that of Belgium. It may teach 
the farmers in every part of the country the 
easy and well-known methods of preserving 
the soil; nor, we trust, will the wheat-pro- 
ducing line be any longer suffered to advance 
steadily westward. If the chill and well- 
worn fields of Scotland have been kept in 
all their vigor by the skill of accomplished 
agriculturists, there seems reason to hope 
that even New York and New England may 
once more be made capable ef producing a 
large part of their own food. 

The cost of raising food governs the prog- 
ress of communities. S6 long as we are 
obliged to pay for every bushel of wheat 
one-third of its value for transportation, be- 
sides the increased cost of labor, the greater 
abundance of gold will not serve to make us 
rich. The prosperity of the nation depends, 
in fact, upon the condition of agriculture. 
If we waste our lands, and anticipate the re- 
sources of posterity, prices must constantly 
rise, and our abundance of the precious met- 
als will never produce general ease. There 
is, indeed, no subject that seems to invite 
more urgently the attention of the whole 
people than that of skillful farming, and the 
best means of averting from future gener- 
ations the remotest possibility of famine. 
This is the most important of all our na- 
tional questions. 








LABOR IN ENGLAND. 


Tne effort of the English laborers to help 
themselves, in the midst of so many peculiar 
restrictions unknown to other countries, de- 
serves the favorable attention of all who de- 
sire the gradual elevation of theirrace. No- 
where is labor so weighed down by feudal 
barbarism as in England. Game laws are 
still stringent; rates, taxes, primogeniture, 
the accumulation of land in a few hands, the 
rapid increase of population, bear with sin- 
gular stress upon all who live by industry. 
Although the narrow territory is far too 
small for its swarming people, it is rendered 
still narrower by the wide parks of the 
wealthy and the waste of woodland and 
lawn. Primogeniture still prevents the di- 
vision of estates, and shuts the great body 
of the people from all hope.of acquiring 
land. Even the commons, once so abundant 
in England, and which formed a scanty re- 
source for many poor families, have, by the 
Inclosures act, been annexed to the domains 
of the wealthy. All the burdens of the state 
seem to press upon the agricultural laborer. 
The toil which maintains the nation is the 
least cherished and the worst rewarded. 
The English farm laborer is the most wretch- 
edly paid of any of his fellows; his wages 
average less than three dollars a week ; from 
this sum he hires a cottage, that is usually 
little more than a hovel of mud, brings up 
his family in a single room, often in utter 
ignorance, feeds them upon a few vegetables, 
with a rare supply of meat on one or two 
days in the week, wastes his earnings at the 
tavern, and often dies in the poor-house or 
the jail. For him there is no hope. Igno- 
rant, sensual, neglected, he can be nothing 
but the clod upon which others trample. 

Such, at least, is the picture of the English 
workman presented by English writers. We 
have no doubt our own farm laborers are 
disposed often to complain, nor always with- 
out reason; but what would be their out- 
cries if they were paid, instead of three dol- 
lars a day, three dollars a week, were de- 
prived of their public schools, their hope of 
progress, condemned to want meat several 
days in each week, and to live in hovels 
that are often dens of fever? In the midst 
of his intense degradation, the English la- 
borer has at last begun to help himself. He 
is no longer willing to wait until his supe- 
riors prepare to amend the laws that press 
upon him, until the aristocracy and the 
Church consent to relieve the poorer classes 
by abating @eir intolerable privileges. And 
a strong movement, resembling a revoMtion, 
is passing over the manners and the aims of 

the English farming population. They have 
formed agricultural unions that are spread- 
ing throughout the country, are requiring 
higher wages and better food, are resolute in 





their demands for free education and the re- 
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dress of their many grievances, Their ef- 
forts have been met by the conservative 
land-holders with no accommodating spirit. 
The meetings of the laborers, which have 
become numerous and powerful, have often 
been broken up by the country squires, the 
speakers arrested, and the chairman and of- 
ficers sent to jail. Those who attend them 
are dismissed from their employment. The 
country gentry hope to starve the laborers 
into submission. But they have been dis- 
appointed. The movement still grows in 
strength. The unemployed laborers are 
maintained by the funds of the associations. 
Those in prison are defended at the common 
cost. And the farm unions cry out for the 
abolition of primogeniture, the repeal of the 
. game-laws, the spread of popular education, 
and the reform of their class in spite of the 
most oppressive agencies of English legis- 
lation. 

We trust that a wiser spirit will soon ani- 
mate the ruling caste of England, and that 
they will set themselves at once to repair 
the evils they have so long occasioned or 
neglected. They should profit by the mis- 
fortunes of former aristocracies, It was the 
violence and the blindness of the French no- 
bility that produced the horrors of the French 
revolution. The good sense of the English 
aristocracy may be shown in a less selfish 
and less dangerous course. Let them yield 
to the revolution which they can not pre- 
vent. Nor could there be a finer spectacle 
presented to mankind than that of the whole 
imtelligeyt class of the English lending their 
aid to elevate, to educate, and purify the 
people. The idea may seem Utopian, yet it 
is the only one that can be rationally enter- 
tained. To offer to suppress the movement 
of the working classes by force would bring 
upon England such disasters as net all its 
history could equal. 





REPUDIATION AT THE SOUTH. 
WE notice with regret that a project of 
repudiation is pressed in North Carolina and 
several other Southern States. That a pol- 
icy so fatal to the prosperity of the whole 
South should even be mentioned with fa- 
vor is a most unhappy circumstance. The 
life of nations and communities is their rep- 
utation for honesty. All the railroad enter- 
prises, the public works, the mines, the lev- 
ees, and the canals of the South must depend 
for their completion and their success upon 
foreign capital, and the first step toward re- 
pudiation in any State will at once close to 
it all the avenues of credit. If a community 
is dishonest, all its members will be held to 
be equally so. If North Carolina refuses to 
pay its creditors, it will receive a blow from 
which it can never recover. Its land will 
at once sink in value, its pu lic improve- 
ments stop, and a general disaster will fall 
upon its people, to which the burden of its 
debt will seem slight and insignificant. 
Five years ago a portion of the Demo- 
cratic party joined to their disloyal leanings 
a plag for repudiating the national debt. 
They were sustained by their Southern al- 
lies, but received from the people so signal 
a rebuke in the election of 1868 that they 
never ventured again to suggest the dishon- 
est policy. They had seemed as anxious to 
destroy the good name of the country as 
they once were to overthrow its govern- 
ment, and they fell in both attempts before 
the rage of the intelligent majority. It 
seems that their immoral projects have been 
feebly imitated by the Southern Democracy. 
We trust that the Southern people will give 
their dishonest leaders a perfect overthrow. 
The only safe policy for the embarrassed 
States at the South is to deserve general con- 
fidence by candor and honesty. They should 
place before the public an exact statement 
of their debts, their resources, and their 
measures of internal improvement. The 
most extravagant accounts have been cir- 
culated of the amount of their indebtedness. 
It was asserted by Mr. Scnvrz or his col- 
leagues that the debt of Georgia, for exam- 
ple, amounted to more than $40,000,000; it 
is shown by recent examination to be less 
than $15,000,000. Each State, therefore, 
should remove all doubt by giving to the 
public a full statement of its liabilities, It 
should select its most trusted citizens, or, 
perhaps, financial agents from abroad, to 
calculate its debt and to estimate the val- 
ue of its possessions and its prospects. In 
this way we believe that it might be easily 
shown that the liabilities even of North and 
South Carolina are small compared to their 
natural resources; that what they most need 
is foreign aid to bring into use their various 
products; that Charleston, with the help of 
Northern capital and skill, may be readily 
made a flourishing sea-port, and Wilming- 
ton open the way to the renovation of North 
Carolina. Common schools and railways, 
immigration and foreign trade, shun the 
ports where repudiation is practiced, and 
the surest method to cover the South with 
lasting decay would be for its own poli- 
cians to destroy its credit. With hon- 





esty, economy, and strict republicanism the 
Southern States may easily pay all their 
debts, develop their neglected wealth, and 
attain a position of ease and affluence such 
as they have never known before. 





PERSONAL, 


Tae Rev. Paruip Scuarr, D.D., sailed for Eu- 
rope in the steamer Algeria on the 14th inst. for 
his usual summer vacation. Just before his ex- 
odus he propounded to a gentleman connected 
with an establishment for the diffusion of cor- 
rect ideas the following problem, ‘‘ When is a 
cathedral most dan us to enter?’ Being a 
church-going man, the gentleman addressed 
scouted the possibility of harm from such a 
source, and regarded the doctor as enga ina 
sly effort to undermine his faith. He “gave it 
ah The doctor evolved from the depths of 
his inner consciousness the following solution, 
‘““ When there are six canons in the stalls, a 
big = the pulpit, and the bishop about to 
charge 

olonel Forney’s Reminiscences of Public 
Men, which will be published in a few days by 
the Harpers, reminds us of a brief colloquy be- 
tween him and Senator Sumner. Just after the 
publication of Middlemarch Colonel Forney met 
the Senator, and casually asked if he had read 
that wonderful work. ‘No, Sir, I have not,” 
answered Senator 8. ‘Then, Sir,’ continued 
the colonel, “I consider that you owe me two 
hundred and fifty dollars for recommending to 
you its immediate perusal.’? Not long after- 
ward, again meeting Mr. 8., he inquired, ‘* Well, 
Senator, have you read Middlemarch yet?’ With 
a pleasant smile he answered, “Yes, Sir, and 
annotated it [’ 

—The London correspondent of the New York 
World writes that Colonel Ricuarp M. Hog has 
completed for the London Daily Telegraph a new 
Msgr — Fog ” which is to “knock the 
spots off” the Water machine. The new 
press prints 24,000 copies, on both sides, in one 
hour. This is a rate which has never been at- 
tained by any other press. 

—At the Commencement of Hamilton Col- 
lege, on the 22d June, a monument was dedi- 
cated to the Rev. SamUEL KIRKLAND, at which 
addresses were delivered by ex-Governor Srr- 
MOUR and other notables, among whom were 
DanIEL ScononbDoa, Grand Sachem of the Onei- 
da Indians, and the Rev. WitLiaM ScONONDOA, 
This is probably the first instance in this coun- 
try where two prominent full-blooded Indians, 
both well-educated, have participated in the 
Commencement exercises of a college. 

—It is almost worth while to be killed a little 
to be immortalized in verse. Wuittier has 
thus embalmed the memory of Conductor Brap- 
LEY, who was recently killed by the accident 
near Terryville, Connecticut, and who cried 
with his latest breath, as his mangled form was 
raised from the earth, ‘Put out the signal for 
the other train !”’ 

—Mr. SHILLABER, that guileless man of Bos- 
ton who for so many years bas edified the hem- 
isphere wy the sayings of Mrs. Parti now 
says: ** You shouldn’t be glutinous, ” es 
with an anxious expression she remarked the 
strong, convulsive effort that young gent was 
making to bolt the last quarter of a mince-pie— 
“you shouldn’t be so glutinous, dear. You 
must be very careful, or you will get somethin 
in your elementary canal or sarcophagus one of 
these days that will kill you, Isaac.” 

—When Mr. FILLMORE was Vice-President he 
had one trifling bit of fun, which used to be en- 
— by a few Senators as well as by himself. 

uring the sessions of the Senate he always rec- 
ognized Senator SEviER when rising to speak 
as the Senator from Arkansaw, while he recog- 
nized Senator ASHLEY as the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, pronouncing the name of the State ac- 
cording to the manner of the Senators respétt- 
ively. 

— ie. JEFFREY stated at a recent Baptist an- 
niversary at Albany that only 140 out of the 590 
Baptist churches of Ohio contribute to the cause 
of missions. 

—The London Times has the following curious 
statement from Sir Gzorce Bowyer: “ With 
reference to your statement that after the mur- 
der of Rossi the Pope escaped to Gaeta in the 
disguise of a footman, allow me to tell you the 
positive historical truth, that his Holiness es- 
caped in the carriage of the Bavarian minister in 
the guise not of a domestic, but of a domestic 
chaplain.”’ , : 

—Sir Joun A. MACDONALD, who for nearly a 
quarter of a century has been the dominant 
mind in Canadian politics, is to be made a mem- 
ber of the Judicidi Committee of her Majesty's 
Privy Council, which will entitle him to a sala- 
ry of $30,000. 

—The late Bishop Eastsvry, of Massachusetts, 
had one rule, while rector of the Church of the 
Ascension, in this city, which is not very pertina- 
ciously adhered to by the clergy of the present 
day, viz., he made it a rule to visit each family 
of his parish four times a year. This did not in- 
terfere with his pulpit duties, for his sermons 
were admirable in point of style and finish, and 
gave evidence of close study of the sacred vol- 
ume, 

—Bishop ODENHEIMER, of New Jersey, stated 
at the recent annual Convention of his diocese, 
that the past year had been one of surpassing 
prosperity in all the departments of personal, 
parochial, and missionary activities. 

—Professor GoupsmitT, of the University of 
Leyden, has recently arrived in this gy | for 
the purpose of studying our institutions. He is 
a leading Continental jurist and author. 

—A quaint sort of person, the Rev. MarK 
WILKES, once introduced his text in this man- 
ner: ‘‘ My hearers, did you ever seeacat? Did 
you ever see a cat walk? Did you ever see a cat 
walk upon the top ofa wall? Did you ever see 
a cat walk upon the top of a wall covered with 
broken glass? How carefully she lifted each 
foot! How slowly and cautiously she set it 
down again! - So would the text from which I 
am about to speak have you act. ‘See that you 
walk cir-cum-spect-ly.’’ 

—Professor Hat, of Colby University, Maine, 
during a recent visit to Europe, secured a vol- 
ume of sermons printed in 1492, and bound in 
wooden boards fastened by metal ‘nd also, a 
folio Bible three hundred years ol 

—In 1852, when the city authorities of Boston 
ordered the sale of the city wharf property, Jo- 
siaH Quincy wrote to Mayor SEAVER a letter 





qqetast that course, and giving cogent reasons. 
he sale, however, took place, - Mr. Quincy, 
then over eighty years of age, took his piace by 
the auctioneer, and after a sha competition 
bought the property for $411,( The multi- 
tude gave him three cheers. He came forward 
and said he believed the city had made a great 
mistake, and offered to cancel his bargain if de- 
sired, which was declined. He had fifteen years 
to pay the installments, In nine months he sold 
enough to pay for the whole, and retained land 
enough to erect twelve large stores, with the 
rights of wharfage. The property is now im- 
mensely valuable. It was Mr. Qurxcy’s only 
speculation, and the only time he departed from 
a maxim adopted early in life, ‘“‘ Never risk what 
you do want for the chance of getting what you 
don’t want.” He survived his purchase twelve 
ne retaining his faculties to the last, and dy- 
ng without a struggle in his ninety-third year. 

—Despite the cares of public life, Senator 
CASTELAR clings closely to literary pursuits, 
His Life of Lord Byron, just published at Madrid 
is said to be one of the most original works of 
later Spanish literature. 

—The new Board of Education has refused, it 
is stated, to pay the teachers’ advance salaries, as 
has usually been done, up to the Ist of Augus 
to enable them to go into the country. We trus' 
that anathemas more effective than the papal 
will change the resolution of the hard-hearted 
Commissioners—that Messrs. Nertson, K1Er- 
NAN, and their followers may be spared none of 
the retribution that free speech can suggest. 

—The late JoHN VAN BUREN once, when tray- 
eling on one of our North River steamers, asked 
his friend’s friend to join in a drink—probably 
soda-water. The man said he had “not the 

yleasure of an introduction.” But,” said 
rince JOHN, “‘ you know enough to drink.” 

—Dr. Hotmes is quite as ready-witted as 
“Prince Joun.”” Being asked by a young phy- 
sician what sign to put on his door, he replied, 
“The smallest fevers gratefully received.” 

—It may possibly gratify the curiosity of 
some of our readers to know how the College 
of Cardinals I oy at the business of electing a 
new Pope. he following comes to us from an 
authentic source: On the decease of the Pope 
the Cardinal CAMERLINGO at once becomes the 
eagee oy personage, and it was formerly one of 

his first duties to direct the Senators of Rome 
to toll the great bell on the Capitol, only rung on 
this occasion and at the opening of the Carnival. 
He receives and breaks “ the. ring of the fisher- 
man,’’ consigns the Pope’s body to the peniten- 
tiaries of the Vatican Basilica, and takes an inven- 
tory of the contents of the Apostolical Palace, 
For each of the nine days intervening between 
the death of the Pope and the beginning of the 
Conc!ave —— cardinals with special cer- 
emonies is prescribed, the first three days being 
mainly occupied with the obsequies of the de- 
ceased pon On the tenth day the cardinals 
are solemnly immured, according to the letter 
of the law, in the palace where the Pope dies; 
but from 1455 to 1823 every Conclave was held in 
the Vatican, and since the death of Prus VIL. in 
the Quirinal, in 1823, it has always met there. 
The next Conclave, it may be presumed, will 
revert to the earlier practice. Here, then, on 
the evening of the tenth day the cardinals are 
immured in their “‘ cells,’’ and in theory cut off 
from all intercourse with the outer world, 
though in fact the rule is never rigidly enforced, 
as is well known to those who have been in 
Rome at such a ceremonial. 

—Prince BisMaRcCK maintains without waver- 
ing his warfare against the monastic orders in 
Germany. He declares that the influence of the 
Jesuit orders is directly exerted to undermine 
the stability of the new German Empire, and 
there is nothing improbable in the accusation. 
The Pope and the Jesuits exhibit only their cus- 
tomary wisdom in discerning in the creation of 
a vast Protestant state in Germany a most for- 
midable enemy to their influence. The consoli- 
dation of that empire is not yet completed, and 
it would be very strange if the priesthood, or at 
least the religious orders, did not exert all their 
remaining influence to weaken it. 

—The Rev. Tuomas Evans, of the London 
Baptist Missionary Society, gives an idea of the 
scarcity of foreign missionaries in India, by say- 
ing, that if the same proportions were maintain- 
ed in Great Britain, there would be but sixteen 
ministers for all England, eight for Scotland, 
four for Ireland, and two for Wales. A little 
more and Wales would not have had any. 

—It is said that Mr. WALKER, a painter of bat- 

tle scenes where gore is conspicuous, has been 
com jioned by General JoserpH HOoKER, at 
an ¢ se of $25,000, to paint a picture of the 
battle of Lookout Mountain, with portraits of 
prominent officers. Donn Piatt is to do the 
general’s life. 
' —Mr,. Jerrerson Davis recently remarked to 
a newspaper man that he was preparing a work 
with all the impartiality possible to him, and 
after years of sober thought, which shall not 
leave the world in darkness as to his motives 
and conduct, or of those who acted with him. 
It was a saying of the first NAPOLEON that he 
who makes history should leave to others the 
task of writing it. 

—The late Dr. Marsa. Hatt, of England 
said, ‘“‘If I were seriously ill of consumption, 
would live out-of-doors day and night, except in 
rainy weather or midwinter; then 1 would sleep 
in an unplastered log-house. Physic has no nu- 
triment ; gasping for air can not cure you; stim- 
ulants can not cure you. What you want is air, 
not physic—pure air, not medicated air—plenty 
of meat and bread.”’ 

—WILLIAM Henry M1118, the first colored 
bishop of the Methodist Church, is thus sketch- 
ed by a Southern contemporary: ‘‘ His personal 
copegsence is very good, being six feet high and 
well-proportioned. His delivery is good, his 
manner plain and practical, with no effort at 
bombast or display. He was born in Kentucky 
in 1828, as the slave of Mrs. Mary Mixis. Dur- 
ing his boyhood he learned the alphabet from 
an old colored man on the payment of six and 4 
quarter cents, and learned to read at a colored 
Sunday-school taught by an aged Presbyterian 
lady near his mistress’s home. When his mis- 
tress died she ‘ willed him free,’ but the heirs of 
the estate went to law about the matter, and 
held it in court eleven years. Finally, in 1864, 
the case was compromised while pending in the 
Court of Appeals, and he became a free man. 
He was licensed to preach by Dr. REDFORD, of 
Nashville, in 1853, and was ordained bishop in 
1870 by Bishops Parne and M‘Tyiexke of the 
Methodist Episcops! Church South. His epie- 











copal jurisdiction extends over Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, Kansas, and North Mississippi. 
When he was ordained, the ‘ Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America’ was organized, with himself 
and R. H, VaNDERHORST (colored) as bishops. 
The white Methodists South aided them in so 
doing, while the white Methodists North have 
been, and are now, hostile to such an organiza- 
tion. Bishop VaNpERHORST is now dead, and 
in March last Bishop Murixs, aided by Bishop 
Prerce, of Georgia, ordained three other color- 
ed men as bishops in his Church, namely, dames 
A. Benes, of North Carolina; L. H. Hosiey, of 
Georgia; Isaac Lanz, of Tennessee.” 

—The common notion is that the RoTHscntILps 
are the richest people in the world, but there is 
a man in England named Warp, in comparison 
with whom any RoruscHiLp may be estimated 
poor, Mr. Warp inherited a vast property, 
with accumulated investments and estates, which 
gives him an enormous income. He has the most 
magnificent house in London, the finest collec- 
tion of and the finest country-seats in the 
kingdom. His wife is celebrated for her beauty; 
and her display of diamonds at the recent festi- 
val given by the Emperor of Austria in Vienna 
made all the other ladies, the empresses, queens, 
and princesses, look r. What the income o 
this British Crassus is we have never seen any 
statement but a Manchester paper gives am 
account of annual profits derived from his 
coal mines, which amount to the enormous sum 
of £4,900,000. So the income from one source 
alone of this inordinately wealthy person is not 
mach short of twenty-five millions of dollars a 
year. 

—M. AUDIBERT, a prominent railway manager, 
of France, who died a few days since, was an odd- 
ity. It is said he always emptied his pockets of 
money before getting home at night in deeds of 
charity, and one day left his cab with a single 
piece of money. As he put his foot to the 
he one of his habitual beggars held out his 
nand, and received the piece. . AUDIBERT had 
nothing left to pay the cabman, who remarked 
that when one could not pay his fare one went 
on foot. A scene followed. Just then the beg- 
gar came up, and offered to loan his day’s carn- 
ings, four francs fifty centimes. M. AUDIBER? 
accepted it with a hearty laugh, paid the cab- 
man, and the next day sent his beggar five hun- 
dred francs, 

—People are always eurious to know some- 
thing of the social habits of those who have at- 
tained emjmence in literature or art. Of lady 
authors py way of fife is usually less 
known than that of the malesert. Of the social 
life of the author of Middlemarch, it is said: 
“Mrs. Lewes never visits the houses of other 
eee and receives only her special friends at 

er own. Since she has achieved fame she 
might be received by many ladies who before 
this would have refused her entrée to their 
homes, but she neither desires nor will accept 
2 recognition. She did not over- 
step the conventional laws of society without 
due consideration ; she knew the price she must 
pay for a happy home and a satisfied heart, and 
she is content to pay it; nor does she find it too 
high. It was = ees experiment, and one that 
no woman, unless she be as strong, as brave, 
and as pure, and as sure of holding Ler lover es 
Miss Evans, would do well to repeat.” 

—Von Ravmer, the German historian, who 
died June 13, at the age of ninety-two, entered 
on his judicial career as early as 1801, and from 
that time until the day of his death, as publicist 
or historian, may be said to have been continu- 
ously before the public. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Maine ublican State Convention was held at 
Bangor on the 19th June, 1246 delegates being present, 
with the Hon, Eugene Hale presiding. Hon. Nelson 
Dingley, Jun., was nominated for vernor. The 

rincipal resolution passed was condemnatory of the 
Jongressional “back pay” bill, the repeal of which 
was demanded, 

President Grant has approved the action of Secre 
Robeson concerning the Polaris, and has also ado 
his recommendations. Two vessels—the United States 
steamer Juniata and the Tigress—will be dispatched as 
soon as they can be got ready in search of Captain 
Hall’s vessel. The rescued men will accompany the 
e of search. 

committee of white and colored citizens of New 
Orleans has issued a circular calling upon the people 
of State to lay aside their preiedioes, and work 
her for the common good of ali, without regard 
to race Or color. ° 

Forty-nine buildings were burned in Burlington, 
Iowa, June 19, involving a lose of $400,000, ; 

Two hundred buildings in Michigamme City, Lake 
Gupemor, were burned on the 20th June, and eight 


liv: 
Governor Dix has signed the New York Industrial 
Exhibition and Congressional Apportionment bills. 
Ex-Chan r Isaac Ferrie, D.D., LL.D., died on 
¥, Clark, the well- 





cello! 

the 17th June. The Hon. Horace 
known financier, died June 19. 

The coffins containing the bones of the prison-ship 
martyrs of the Revolutionary war were removed, June 
11, from the neglected lot in Hudson Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, in which they have lain for sixty-five years, to a 
mausoleum which had been prepared for their recep- 
tion on the Myrtle Avenue slope of Washington, late 
Fort Green, Park. 








FOREIGN NEWS. , 





Dispatronrs from Constantinople report the Sultan 
Abdul Aziz very ill, and at the point of death. He is 
forty-three years old, and is the thirty-second sover~ 
eign of the Ottoman dynasty, and the twenty-sixth 
since the Turks captured the capital of the Byzantine 
Empire from the Greeks and changed its name (ia 
their tongue) from Constantinople te Stamboul, 

The Shah of Persia reached Brussels on the 16th 
June, and London on the 18th. There were rand dis 
plays and receptions in both cities. A grand ball was 

iven in his honor at Guildhall, London, on the 20th, 

he Prince and wisnesee of Wales, besides many of the 
t men of the nation, were present. 
orThe Italian Senate has passed the bill for the sup- 
ion of religious societies. 

The captain of the Muri//o has been tried before the 
Admiralty Court at Cadiz for sinkiug the Northfleet in 
the — —— He was f guilty, and sut- 

ded from service. 
PA French steamer reached Cuba on the 17th June 
with 500 Chinamen on board. During the passage 
there were 175 deaths, 

The Spanish Minister of Finance has 


to the Cortes a bill ting for the 

collection of taxes. A draft of ent to 

foreign powers of the ‘ federal 
ublic in Spain was read in tae es on ho 


ei hia command in the army becatee Of his dislike of 
the new Minister of 
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M. DE LABOUILLERIE. 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 
: “4 VICE-ADMIRAL DOMPIERRE D'HORNOY. 
\ Minister of Marine. 
. 
\ 
‘ 
. 
~~, 
M. ERNOUL. 
Minister of Justice 
THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 
‘Te portraits on this page represent the new? 
President of the French republic and the mem-* 
of the cabinet as it was formed immediate- 
fter his election. The story of his career is 
‘ known to require repetition here. Of 
: Hs net, the Duc de Broglie, Minister for For- 
; eign s\faivs. the prime mover of the recent con- 
‘ A ryative n ment, and leader of the Right, is 
a the son of the famous old minister of Lot 1s Pui- 
LIPPE. Up ts date ly he was more distinguished 
asa littérate ur than & statesman, being a member | 
of the Academy and a contributor to the Rerne 
ame 


des Deux Mondes. When M. Triers he 
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DUC DE BROGLIE. 
Vice-President of the Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 








MARSHAL M‘MAHON. 
President of the French Republic. 








GENERAL DE CISSEY. 
Minister of War. 


THE CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT IN FRANCE—THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 


President, the Duc de Broglie was sent to En- 
gland as embassador, but, startled at seeing the 
President lean so decidedly toward the Left, re- 
signed his post, entered the lists of the Assembly, 
and began that energetic system of opposition 
which ended in a systematic organization of the 
diverse conservative elements and the overthrow 
of M. Turers. 

M. Maenz, the Minister of Finance, is a Bona- 
partist pur sang, having contributed to the suc- 
cess of the coup d'état of 1851, organized the 
loan of 1867, which was thirty-four times cover- 
ed, and formed part of the PaLrxao ministry, the 
last of the imperial régime. He has a wonder- 
ful financial talent, and to this must be chiefly 














-  M. BEULE. 





| 
M. MAGNE. | 
Minister of Finance. 


M. BATBIE. 


Minister of Public Instruction and Worship. 





| attributed the rise which has recently taken place 


on the French Bourse. M. Deseri_uieny, Min- 
ister of Public Works, and Vice-Admiral Dom- 
PIERRE D’Hornoy are also Imperialists. ‘The 
admiral is a sturdy old sea-wolf, who did great 
service with his sailors during the Prussian siege 
of Paris. Beyond this he is principally known 
as the grand-nephew of Vottairse. Of the Min- 
ister of Commerce, M. De LABourLurRTE, also a 
Bonapartist, there is little to say, save that he is 
a clever speaker, and profoundly learned in the 
manipulation of a budget. 

To pass to the Legitimists, M. Batsre, Min- 
ister for Public Instruction, is a convert from 
republicanism, of which, in 1848, he was a 





stanch partisan. He is an exceedingly clever 
barrister, has a singular talent for lobby tactics, 
and has earned his present position by his violent 
tirades against the Left during the past two 
years. M. Ernout, Minister of Justice, is also 
a distinguished barrister, and although compar- 
atively a young man, is bald-headed, and has 
been a Procureur-Général. He is noted for his 
clear judgment and good sense in all political 
matters, 

Of the remaining ministers, M. Bevit, who 
has since retired, and been succeeded by M. 
GoULARD, is a moderate conservative, and pro- 
fesses Orleanist sympathies. Like the Dug de 
Broglie, he is a well-known Jittérateur, thOugh 
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more skillful with the tongue 
than the pen, being an admi- 
rable rhetorician. He also 
is a member of the French 
Academy, and became first 
known to the political world 
by a lawsuit with the imperial 
government, and his defense 
of the PLANTAGENET statues 
promised to England. Of 
General De Cissey little 
need be said. On the for- 
mation of the BRoGLie cab- 
inet he retained his post of 
Minister of War pro tem., but 
has since been relieved by 
General Du Baram. He 
also is a ‘‘ moderate conserv- 
ative,” and leans somewhat 
toward Bonapartism. A 
clever and courageous gen- 
eral, he is no orator, and his 
speeches in the Assembly are 
notable for their brevity. 


CAPTAIN HALL AND 
THE “ POLARIS.” 


Tue brave navigator and 
explorer who .only a few 
months ago sailed from our 
shores to find a grave in the 
dreary desolation of the arc- 
tic regions was modestly 
averse to sitting for his por- 
trait. Just before his de- 
parture on what proved to 
be his last voyage he was 
urged by many friends to 
have a photograph taken; 
and finally, after much en- 
treaty, he consented, on con- 
dition that those who were 
to be the companions of his 
perils would sit with him. 
From this interesting group 
we have copied and enlarged 
the portrait which appears 
upon this page, which we 
present to our readers as a 
memento of one of the brav- 
est and noblest explorers of 
American birth. 

When Captain Hatt, in 
1871, set sail in the Polaris 
for the arctic regions he 
hoped to accomplish great 
results. He had already 
made two noteworthy expe- 
ditions toward the north 
pole, covering a period of 
several years, and had ac- 
quired such a knowledge of 
the arctic world, so much 
experience in the perilous 
navigation of the icy seas, 
such a thorough knowledge 
of the difficulties and obsta- 
cles to be encountered, and 
the best means of meeting 
them, that many shared the 
hope that he would be able 
to push northward into the 
open polar sea, and realize 
the dream of former naviga- 
tors. For twenty years it 
had been his ambition to 
reach the north 
pole, or, at any 
rate, to touch the 
highest latitudeat === 
tainable by man. 

Captain Hatt’s 
attention was first 
directed to the 
subject of arctic 
exploration and 
discovery in 1850, 
while he was still 
engaged in his 
profession, that 
of an engraver, 
in Ciricinnati. It 
was at the time 
when popular in- 
terest was excited 
throughout the 
country by the 
fitting out of the 
first GRINNELL 
expedition, Cap- 
tain Hatt be- 
came an enthuci- 
astic polar stu- 
dent ; and his lei- 
sure for the next 
ten years was 
spent in acquaint- 
ing himself with 
all that had been 
published regard- 
ing the terra in- 
cognita in the 
north, and in 
watching the 
progress of the 
successive expe- 
ditions which bore 
our flag near to 
the pole. On the 
return of the En- 
glish expedition 
of M‘Rag, in 
1854, with relics 
of the ill-fated 
FRANKLIN, the 
English govern- 
ment declined fur- 
. 
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CAPTAIN C. F. HALL.—[From a PaoroGrari TAKEN JUST PREVIOUS TO HI8 LAST VOYAGE.) 





Captain Tyson. 
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‘*POLARIS” EXPEDITION—THE PARTY RESCUED FROM THE ICE RAFT.—[From a Puorocrarn.} 
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ther to prosecute the search 
for the missing explorer. 
But Lady FRANKLIN was 
not satisfied; and, after 
vainly appealing to her gov- 
ernment, fitted out at her 
own expense Captain 

. Cuirntock with the Foz, 
and sent him to complete 
the search, 

Captain Haxy’s sympathy 
was deeply roused by Lady 
FRANKLIN'S appeal. He 
doubted not that the great 
mystery attending the fate 
of Frankwuin and his com- 
panions might be unraveled, 
and he thought it might be 
possible to co-operate with 
M‘Curntrock in his brave 
work by an expedition from 
the United States. ‘The sto- 
ry of Captaia Haz.x’s first 
expedition of 1860-62 has 
been told by his own pen. 
He sailed from New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, in a 
whaler, which was to, land 
him, with boat and sledge, 
upon the ice to the west of 
Davis Strait, and leave him 
to prosecute his search alone. 
The loss of his boat prevent- 
ed his journey westward to 
the region where it is known 
Frankiin perished; but, 
however, his explorations, 
limited as they were, were 
attended with important re- 
sults. Precious relics of the 
expedition of Fropisuer, 
who sailed three hundred 
years earlier by command of 
Queen Exizabrra, were 
found ; the fate of five sea- 
men who deserted that nav- 
igator was determined ; and 
what had until then been 
knownas ‘‘ Frobisher Strait” 
was completely explored by 
Havv, and proved to be but 
a bay. 

The second aretic expe- 
dition of Captain Haut cov- 
ered a period of five years. 
He sailed in 1864 from New 
London, in the whaler Mon- 
ticello, accompanied only by 
the «Esquimaux Jor and 
Hannan, who had returned 
with him from his first ex- 
pedition. The Monticello 
entered Hudson Bay, landed 
the little party on its north- 
ern shores, and left them to 
their fortunes. For the 
next five years Captain Haut 
completely denationalized 
himself, living with the Es- 
quimaux, and, as they do, 
eating the raw meat and 
drinking the oil by which 
they preserve their animal 
heat. He improved his 
time in completing his 
knowledge of their language, 
customs, and traditions, and 
in preparing himself for the 
great expedition 
he had  deter- 
mined to under- 
take. 

Itis only about 
two years since 
this intrepid ex 
plorer set forth 
with high hopes 
upon the voyage 
from which he 
was never to re- 
turn. The pray- 
ers and good wish- 
es of the civilized 
world followed 
him into the drea- 
ry arctic night. 
Months went by, 
and the time 
was approaching 
when tidings from 
the expedition 
might be look 
ed for. How 
strangely they 
came, and how 
sad their import, 
are already a part 
of history. 

The official in- 
vestigation just 


concluded at 
Washington has 
developed few 


facts not already 
laid before our 
readers in con- 
nection with the 
illustrations 
which we have 
given in these 
pages ; but it has 
set at rest some 
painful rumors 
which had gained 
currency respect- 
ing the manner of 
Captain Hat's 
death and the 
separation of 
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DIAGRAM OF THE EXPLORATIONS OF THE 
“ POLARIS.”—[Daawn by F, Meyer.) 


Captain Buppincton from his companions on 
the ice. It appears from the sworn testimony 
of Captain Tyson and Mr. Freperick MEYER 
that Captain Har died a natural death, and 
that the separation of the Podaris from the party 
on the ice was purely accidental, and due to 
causes beyond human control. 

The testimony of Captain Tyson and Mr. 
Meyer bears very severely upon Captain Bup- 
DINGTON, who, it would appear, prevented a 
northward advance when the Polarts was at its 
highest northern latitude, and when the water 
was clear before it. Both gentlemen concur in 
the statement that he was frequently intoxicated. 
Had a different man been in command it is 
probable the expedition would have gone for- 
ward, even after the death of Captain Ha.t. 
As already stated, the testimony of all the res- 
cued party exonerates Captain BuppINGToNn 
from the suspicion of having deserted the party 
landed on the ice. Our readers will remember 

that on the night of the 14th of October, 1872, 
during a violent gale, the ship was suddenly be- 
set by a tremendous pressure of the ice, which 
was driven against her from the southward, and 
forced under her, pressing her up and out of the 
water, and by successive and violent shocks final- 
ly throwing her over on her beam ends, Cap- 
tain BuppinGTon directed the provisions, stores, 
and material in readiness, as before described, 
to be thrown overboard on the ice, and ordered 
half the crew upon the ice to carry them upon a 
thicker part to the hummocks, where they would 
be comparatively safe. He also sent all the Es- 
quimaux with their kyacks out of the ship, and 
lowered the two remaining boats upon the floe. 
While se engaged in the darkness of an arctic 
night, in the midst of a fierce gale and driving 
snow-storm, the hawsers of the Polaris failed to 
hold her, and she broke adrift from the floe, and 
in a few minutes was out of sight of the party who 
were at that moment busily at work on the ice. 

After losing sight of the ship, some of the 
men and a large part of the provisions were 
found to be afloat on a separate piece of ice. 
The men were rescued by means of the boats, 
which had fortunately been saved on the ice, 
and the party thus collected on the main floe 
passed the night as well as they could. The 
next day they made several attempts to reach 
the land with the boats, but failed, notwithstand- 
ing their most persistent efforts, owing to the ob- 
struction of the ice and the violence of the wind. 

While the party was thus striving to get on 
shore, but at what particular time of the day is 
not exactly ascertained, ¢he Polaris came in 
sight to the northward. apparently coming to- 
ward the floe under steam and sail, An India 
rubber blanket was hoisted on an oar and dis- 
piayed from tlie top of a hummock. The colors 
ony set and other signals were made to attract 

Aattenfon of the Polaris, and as she ap- | 
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roached so near to them that they plainly saw 

er down to her rail, and — roy. pad 
escape-pipe, and kept on toward them until the; 
pea om to be not more than four miles off 
they felt sure she could force her way through 
the ice to their position, and that in a little while 
they would be again on In this they 
were disappointed. The Polaris altered her 
course and disappeared behind the shore. Some 
time afterward, as the floe drifted away, she was 
again seen by some of the men, under the land, 
with her sails furled, and apparently at anchor, 
or made fast to the shore or the ice. 
* It is but natural that the party on the ice 
should have felt deeply disappointed at the fail- 
ure of the ship to come to their relief, and should 
at the time have ascribed it to overcaution, if 
not indifference, rather than inability, on the part 
of her responsible commander. Neither is it 
unnatural that this feeling, fostered during the 
weary watches of their long winter upon the ice, 
should still remain to affect, in a greater or less 
degree, their present judgment on the subject ; 
but it must not be forgotten that they, like our- 
selves, were and are without full information of 
the actual condition of the Polaris at the time 
spoken of, and can not know how far the real dan- 
gers of their position were understood and appre- 
ciated by those on board of her. The Polaris 
had been very roughly handled the night before ; 


| for hours she was without steam, unmanageable 


among the floating ice ; she was still leaking bad- 
ly; and as she was left without a single boat of 
any kind, it seems most likely that her actual 
condition was such as to impose upon her com- 
mander the duty of getting her, with the lives 
and property which remained under his charge, 
at once in a position of safety under the shelter 
of Northumberland Island, where she was last 
seen by the party on the floe. The first duty of 
Captain Bupprineron, under such circumstances, 
was to look to his vessel, particularly as he prob- 
ably believed that the party on the ice could, by 
the aid of the two boats, the kyacks, and the 
scow in their possession, find their way back to 
the Polaris quite as easily as he could force his 


way to them, 


With the marvelous voyage on the ice raft 
and the final rescue of the party by the steamer 
Tigress our readers are already familiar, and 
it only remains to give some account of the re- 
sults of the expedition. ‘The records of the as- 
tronomical, meteorological, magnetical, tidal, 
and other departments of the exploration appear 
to have been extremely full, and the observa- 
tions in each appear to have been conducted ac- 
cording to approved methods. The collections 
of natural history are shown to have been not 
less extensive, the store-rooms of the Polaris be- 
ing filled with skins and skeletons of musk-oxen, 
bears, and other animals, different species of 
birds and their eggs, numerous marine inverte- 
brata, plants both recent and fossil, minerals, etc. 
Animal life abounded, musk-oxen being shot at 
intervals throughout the winter, their food consist- 
ing of the moss and other vegetation obtained 
during the season by scraping off the snow with 
their hoofs. Wolves, also bears and foxes, and 
other animals, were repeatedly observed. Geese, 
ducks, and other water-fowl, including plover 
and other wading birds, abounded during the 
summer, although the species of land birds were 
comparatively few, including, however, large 
numbers of ptarmigan, or snow partridge. No 
fish were seen, although the net and lines were 
frequently called into play in attempting to ob- 
tain them. ‘The waters, however, were found 
filled tec an extraordinary degree with marine 
invertebrata, including jelly-fish and shrimps. 
Seals were very abundant. Numerous insects 
were observed also, especially several species of 
butterflies, flies, bees, and insects of like character. 
The winter temperature was found to be much 
milder than was expected, the minimum being 
58° below zero in January, although March 
proved to be the coldest month. Rain was oc- 
casionally observed, only on the land, however. 
During the summer the extent of both low lands 
and elevations was bare of snow and ice, except- 
ing patches here and there in the shade of the 
rocks. The soil during this period was covered 
with a vegetation of moss, with which several 
arctic plants were interspersed, some of them of 
great beauty, but entirely without fragrance, and 
many small willows scarcely reaching the dignity 
of shrubs. 

The geographical results of the expedition may 
be summed up briefly as follows: ‘The open polar 
sea laid down by Kane and Hayes is found to 
be in reality a sound of considerable extent, 
formed by the somewhat abrupt expansion of 
Kennedy Channel to the northward, and broken 
by Lady Franklin Bay on the west, and on the 
east by a large inlet, twenty miles wide at the 
opening, and certainly extending far inland. Its 
length was not ascertained, and Mr. Mever 
thinks it may be in fact a strait extending till it 
communicates with the Francis Joseph Sound 
of the Germania and Hansa expedition, and with 
it defining the northern limits of Greenland. This 
inlet was called the Southern Fiord. North of 
it, on the same side, is the indentation of the 
shore called Polaris Bay by Captain Hatt, 
where the Polaris wintered, in latitude 81° 38’ 
north. The northern point of this bay was 
named Cape Lupton. Its southern point is yet 
without a name. From Cape Lupton the land 

‘trends to the northeast, and from the eastern 
shore of a new channel, from twenty-five to thir- 
ty miles wide, opening out of the sound above 
mentioned, to which Captain Ha tt, as has al- 
ready been stated, gave the name of Robeson 
Straits. The western shore of these straits, north 
of Grinnell Land, is also nameless. Northeast 
of Cape Lupton, in latitude 81° 37’, is a deep in- 
let, which Captain Hatt called Newman Bay, 
naming its northern point o- Brevoort, and 
its southern bluff Sumner Headland. The trend 
of the land continues to Repulse Harbor, in lat- 








itude 82° 9’ north, the highest northern position 
reached by land during this expedition. From 
an elevation of 1700 feet at Repulse Harbor, on 
the east coast of Robeson Straits, the land con- 
tinues northeast to the end of these straits, and 
thence east and southeast till lost in the distance, 
its vanishing point bearing south of east from 
the place of observation. No other land was 
visible to the northeast, but land was seen on the 
west coast, extending north as far as the eye 
could reach, and apparently terminating in a 
headland 84° north. Mr. Meyer also states 
that directly to the north he observed on a 
bright day, from the elevation mentioned, a line 
of light, apparently circular in form, which was 
thought by other p Bete to be land, but which 
he supposed to indicate open water. Besides as- 
certaining accurately the condition and extent 
of what was before supposed to be an open polar 
sea, discovering the Southern Fiord to the south- 
east, and Robeson Straits to the north, with an- 
other wide expanse of water beyond it, and ex- 
tending, by examination and survey, the coast 
line on the.east up to latitude 82° 9’ north, and 
by observation somewhat further prolonging the 
west coast to the northward, and passing with 
the Polaris under steam the high latitude of 
82° 16’ north, a point far beyond the limits of 
all previous navigation toward the pole, errors 
in the shore line of the west coast as laid down 
by Dr. Hayes, and also errors in the shore line 
of Greenland as laid down by Dr. Kane, were 
observed and corrected. 

Captain Tyson’s testimony in regard to the 
death of Captain Hatt effectually disposes of 
the sensational rumors which had obtained cur- 
rency to the prejudice of Captain BuppineTon. 
In his first delirium Captain Haut accused ev- 
ery body of attempting to injure him, but said 
nothing of the matter during his rational mo- 
ments. The evening that he died Captain Bup- 
DINGTON informed Captain Tyson that he was 
nearing his end, and Tyson went to the cabin 
to look at him. He lay upon his face in his 
berth, insensible, and breathing heavily, and at 
length passed quietly away without a word. 

We close this article with a copy of the last 
dispatch of Captain Hatt, made from what is 
apparently the original draft in his own hand- 
writing, found among his personal papers in his 
writing-desk, which was preserved on the ice by 
the Esquimau Jog, and by him delivered to Sec- 
retary ROBESON : 

“Sixra Syow-novuss Encampment, Cars Brevoort, NorTu-arpe 

Entrance To Newman Bay, latitude 82° 3’ north, longitude 61° 

20’ west, October 20, 1871, 

“* To the Honorable Secretary of the United States Navy, 
George M. Robeson: ‘ 

“ Myself and consis of Mr. Cuesrer, first 
mete, ey Sede’ Jo and Greenland Esquimau 
Hans, left the ship in Winter-quarters--Thank God 
Harbor—latitude 81° 38’ north, longitude 61° 44’ west, 
at meridian of October 10, on a journey by two 
sledges drawn by fourteen dogs, to desover if possi- 
ble a feasible route inland for my sledge to journey 
next Spring to reach North Pole, purposing to 
adopt such a route if found better than a route over 
the old floes and hummocks of the strait, which I have 
denominated Robeson Strait, after the Honorable Sec- 
retary of the United States Navy. We arrived here the 
afternoon of October 17, ha’ discovered a lake and 
river on our way. Al the latter our route, a most 
——— one, which led us on to this bay, 

mi distant from here, southward and eastward. 
From the top of an iceberg near the mouth of said riv- 
er we could see that this = A which I have named 
after Rev. Dr. Newman) to the h 
ward and southward of that ition about fifteen 
miles, making the extent of Newman Bay, from its 
headland or cape, full thirty miles, The south cape is 
a high, bold, and noble headland. I have named it 
Sumner Headland, after Hon. Cuartes Sumner, the 
orator and United States Senator ; and the north cape, 
Brevoort Cape, after J. Carson Brevoort, a strong 
friend to Arctic discoveries. On arriving here we 
found the mouth of Newman Bay open, the water hav- 
ing numerous seals in it bobbing up their heads. This 
open water making close to both Sumner Headland 
and Brevoort Cape, and the ice of Robeson Strait be- 
ing on the move, debarred all chance of extending our 
wee ped on the ice up the strait. The mountainous 
and (none other about here) will not admit of our jour- 
neying further north, and as the time of our expected 
absence was understood to be for two weeks, we com- 
mence our return to-morrow morning. To-day we are 
storm-bound to this our sixth encampment. From 
Cape Brevoort we can see land extending on the west 
side of the strait to north twenty-two di west, and 
distant about seventy miles, thus making the land we 
discovered as far as latitude 83° 5’ north. There is the 
appearance of land farther north, and extending more 
easterly than what I have just noticed, but a peculiar 
dark nimbus cloud that constantly hangs over what 
seems to be land prevents my making a full deter- 
mination. On August 31 the ris made her great- 
est northern latitude, 82° 29’ north, but after — 


been well, and continue with high hopes of accomplish- 
ing our great mission. We find this a much wiemer 


Our sailors have shot two seals in 
while at this encampment. 

“ Our long Arctic night commenced October 13, hav- 
ing seen only the upper limb of the sun above the 
glacier at meridian October 12. 

“This di h to the Secretary of the Navy I finish 
at this moment, 8.23 p.m., having written it in ink in 
our snow hut. Thermometer outside minus 7°. Yes- 
jong all day the thermometer minus 20° to 23°—that 
is, minus to 23° minus Fahrenheit.” 


open waters 


A copy of the dispatch was placed in a pillar 





at Cape Brevoort, October 21, 1871. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Nor only the Presbyterians, but the Method- 
ists of Canada, are preparing for union. There 
are two movements in progress, that for the 
union of all the Wesleyan Methodists of British 
America in one organization, and that for the 
union of the Wesleyans and the New Connection 
Methodists of Canada. If the first of these two * 
schemes is consummated, there will be a general 
Conference composed in equal numbers of minis- 
ters and laymen, annual Conferences of ministers 
exclusively, and superintendents with episcopal 
functions. The name of the consolidated Church 
will be the “ United Methodist Church of Can- 
ada.’? The second scheme is similar to the first. 


The union of all the Calvinistic churches of 
the United States in one body promises to be- 
come an accomplished fact. The Synod of the 
Reformed Church, whose meeting in New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, has already been noticed, has 
appointed a committee of fifteen to fake into 
consideration the whole subject of federal or or- 
ganic union, to meet the committees from the 
other churches, and to report to the next Synod 
at Poughkeepsie, New York. The speeches o 
fraternal delegates made to the Synod showed a 
strong desire for perfect union. The combined 
Presbyterian body will number over 700,000 
members, 








The Rev. Dr. 8. 8. Scumucker, of the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church, proposes a federal union 
of all Protestantism. He has given it the name 
of the Evangelical Alliance, and has invited 
the Assemblies which met in May and June to 
send delegates to a Conference in October next. 
This organic union of Protestant churches 
must not be confounded with the Evangelical 
Alliance which has held General Conferences 
in several capitals of the Old World during 
the last quarter century. The latter is an asso- 
ciation of individual Christians; Dr. ScamucK- 
Ek’s schemes contemplate a federal union of 
churches. 





The General Assembly of the Catholic Com- 
mittees of France was held in Paris, May 19-24. 
Many leading Catholics of Paris, as also the 
archbishop, and delegates from the provinces, 
were present. The following resolution adopt. 
ed is important: ‘‘ We hope that all the Cath. 
olic = belonging to the National As.- 
sembly will do their utmost to see that a Chris- 
tian education is given to youth, and we also 
beseech all Catholics throughout the coun- 
try to do their best to second the bishops and 
clergy in their efforts to prevent the encroach- 
ment of infidelity in our educational establish- 
ments, as also to aid them in the founding of 
universities for the benetit of Catholic young 
men, where they may be sent without danger to 
their faith.’”’ The Catholics of France are de- 
termined, if possible, to control, through the 
reactionary sembly, the education of the 
people. 





On June 11, in St. Mary’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn, four candidates were admit- 
ted to the office of deaconess by the bishop of 
the diocese. There are now eleven deaconesses 
in the diocese of Long Island, who are weil_re- 
ported of for character and efficiency in good 
works. The admission of the four was accom- 
panied by services of great interest. 





The Society for the Promotion of Collegiate 
and Theological Education in the West (Congre- 
— held its annual meeting in Bridgeport, 

onnecticut, on June 10. The report of the 
treasurer stated that the receipts for the last 
seven and a half months have been $79,000, and 
the expenditures nearly the same. Reports from 
colleges were reccived, and new projects for the 
West discussed. 





Of the success of Father HyacrntTHE in Ge- 
neva, the reports continue to be very abundant. 
About 1300 persons have given in their adhesion 
to the principles of the new association, which 
is styled ‘‘the Society of Liberal Catholics in 
Geneva.”” Its object is announced to be ‘to 
combat the ultramontane doctrines.’? The Salle 
dela Réformation, in which Father HyAcInTHE’s 
discourses are delivered, is crowded even for the 
Wednesday evening lecture. The Epistle and 
the Gospel are read in French, and it is intended 
ultimately to perform the whole service in that 
language. The Lord’s Supper is administered 
in one kind, though it is said that this sacrament 
will in time be administered in both kinds to 
the people. Of the congregation only about 500 
are reported to be Protestants; the rest are 
Catholics. 





The latest religion is Aetherism, its inventor 
a German metapbysician, SPiLLER by name. 





On Monday, May 26, the question of the bish- 
opric of Madagascar was before the Propagation 
Society. The Archbishop of York poutded. A 
letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
read, declining to assume the responsibility of 
consecrating without the royal license. It was 
decided to ask the Scotch bishops to consecrate, 
and a committee was appointed to select a suit- 
able candidate to be presented to them for that 
purpose. 


Sir RoBERT ANSTRUTHER, a lay officer of the 
Established Church of Scotland and a member 
of Parliament, has given notice of his intention 
“to call _— government to abolish or materi- 
ally ee tro in that establishment, on 
account of the mischief it has occasioned.” 








The London Yearly ‘Meeting of the Friends 
closed on May 31. It was very numerously at- 
tended. The query in relation to the payment 
of tithes and church-rates was removed from 
the minutes, so as to leave to Friends more in- 
dividual liberty in the matter. A committee of 
ny Friends was appointed to visit the whole 
of the society in England. Epistles to ten 
Yearly Meetings in America were adopted. 


Bishop Warrr.e, of Minnesota, has written 
an earnest letter to the Post of this city, 
in which he says that the Modocs were years 
ago the victims of just such treachery as they 
have recently prac upon our Peace Com- 
missioners, At a parley under a fiag of truce 
forty Modocs were killed, and among them yg 
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father of the Scuonsurn who killed Dr. THom- 
4s. The bishop claims that only such a policy 
as that adopted by President Grant will settle 
the Indian question. Under it already ‘‘hun- 
dreds of Indians have become civilized and Chris- 
tianized. Where six years ago you only heard 
the horrid sounds of the scalp dance, you now 
hear songs of praise and the voice of prayer. 
The Episcop@l Church has four Indian clergy- 
men and hundreds of communicants, and other 
religious bodies have been equally blessed. The 
worst evils of the old system of Indian contracts 
have been done away.’ 





The Methodist Episcopal missionaries in Mex- 
ico have made discoveries which show that the 
horrors of the Inquisition are not fables. One 
of the properties purchased for the use of the 
mission is a Dominican convent in the city of 
Puebla. The wife of the superintendent, Mrs. 
BuTLER, writes that Dr. BUTLER has been shown 
the cells where the victims of the Inquisition 
were immured, and that he has stood in them. 
Some of them were about six feet high and three 
wide, so a little hole where the martyr might 
put his hand out for food. Others had a contriv- 
ance for causing a drop of water to trickle on 
the head until the brain became diseased, and so 
on. These cells were found filled with the re- 
mains of those who perished under the tender 
mercies of the inquisitors. 





Rev. Messrs. Howe and M‘CLELLAN, the rep- 
resentatives of the Close Communion Baptists 
of England, who have come to this country to 
procure aid for the endowment of a Close Com- 
munion college, have had a warm reception 
from the Baptists of Brooklyn. They, however, 
admit that they represent the minority of En- 
glish Baptists. All the Baptist theological 
schools in England are under the control of the 
Open Communionists. 





The Italian law on religious corporations, 
which has been announced as having passed the 
Chamber of Deputies, has also passed the Senate. 
Four hundred thousand francs are to be annual- 
ly appropriated for the support of the generals 
and other heads of orders in Rome. After the 
death of the present heads the state will take 
possession of their houses. 





The General Assembly of the Cumberland 
Presbyterians, which met at Hunteville, Ala- 
bama, May 15, appointed a committee on union 
with the Northern Presbyterian Church. The 
Assembly was somewhat +o by the pro- 
posal of union made to the Assembly in Balti- 
more through its own delegate, but ratified it 
so far as to appoint a.committee. The relief of 
worn-out ministers was discussed, and the sub- 
ject referred to*the consideration of the Pres- 
byteries. 





The sessions of the General Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland, which began on May 
22, were attended by a great concourse of peo- 
ple. May 28 was fixed for the debate on the 

‘Mutual Eligibility” scheme. This scheme 
has been guy as a substitute for the plan 
of union with the United Presbyterians. It 
—— that ministers of the several non-estab- 

ished churches of Scotland may receive calls 
from each other’s congregations, and be induct- 
ed into the pastoral office on signing their re- 
spective formule. The leader of the anti-un- 
jonists, the Rev. Dr. Brae, opposed the scheme 
with great energy; it was supported by Dr. Bu- 
CHANAN and Principal CANDLIsH. After a long 
debate, Dr. Beae and his associates withdrew 
their objections, and consented to the sending 
of the plan to the Presbyteries for adoption. 
It was thought at one time that the contest 
over this question would lead to a division of 
the Free Church. Such a catastrophe has hap- 
pily been averted. 

The Assembly debated on the 30th of May the 
disestablishment question, and finally adopted a 
resolution offered by the Rev. Dr. ApDam, which 
stated that ‘“‘the Scotch State Church was inde- 
fensible on Scriptural gromnds, and that it is the 
duty of the Free Church to assume an attitude 
of watchfulness in respect of the ritualism and 
rationalism legalized in the Church of England, 
and declaring that the maintenance of estab- 
lished churches in the actual circumstances of 
the country tends necessarily to embody the 
principle of concurrent endowment of truth and 
error; but also declaring that, while it concerns 
the highest interests of religion and of the coun- 
try, this state of things should be brought to an 
end, the main duty of the Free Church lies in 
the line of so using its influence that the public 
mind may be prepared for dealing with the ques- 
tion wisely and Scripturally when it comes to 
be decided.’” There was no opposition express- 
ed to the principle of disestablishment. It was 
reported that the total amount contributed dur- 
ing the year to the Central Sustentation Scheme 
was £136,332, which gave a dividend of £150 to 
each minister on the equal dividend platform. 











HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Orrosrrzs the Central Park, on Fifth Avenue and 
Seventy-second Street, stands the Lenox Library, not 
yet complete, but so far progressed that its exterior 
architectural beauty excites much admiration. The 
edifice, consisting of a main building and two wings, 
has a frontage on Fifth Avenue of 192 feet, while its 
depth is 114 feet. The height of the main building is 
96 feet, and standing as it does upon the highest ground 
in New York, the prospect from the windows is charm- 
ing. The stone chiefly used in the erection is Lock- 
port limestone ; and the exterior ornaments are grace- 
ful allegorical designs representing the fine arts. The 
library and reading-rooms are upon three floors, and 
are capacious and well arranged. Several rooms are 
designed for art galleries, and other apartments are 
appropriated to the use of the directors, the janitor, 
and for various other purposes. The building is be- 
lieved to be as nearly fire-proof as any edifice in the 
country. The plans for heating and ventilation are 
peculiar; and all the book-cases are made entirely of 
iron. The entire cost of the building will be between 
feur and five hundred thousand dollars, exelusive of 
the value of the lots. It was in January, 1870, that the 


his collection of manuscripts, printed books, eugray- 
ings and maps, statuary, paintings, drawings, and 
other works of art; also a certain sum of money to 
be used for the establishment of a public library, and 


real estate for a site for the same in the ncighborhood 
of Central Park. The act further empowered the 
trustees to spend a part of the sum bestowed for 
erecting the library, and in the purchase of furniture 
and other things appertaining to a library for general 
use. The residue is to be used for maintaining and 
gradually increasing the library and defraying the nec- 
essary expenses, 


There is in Illinois a dairy-farm which sends into 
the market butter of a peculiar freshness and delicacy. 
It contains no buttermilk, and but little salt. The se- 
cret of this perfect butter is that it is churned daily 
from fresh milk. There is no “setting” of the milk, 
no skimming of cream ; no vexatious care to secure 
cool cellars, fresh air, and equal temperature. The 
fresh milk, simply allowed to cool after the milking, 
is churned by mechanical power, and by the same 
means the buttermilk is thoroughly worked out. In 
our variable climate it is almost impossible that butter 
from the same dairy should be uniformly the same. A 
remedy for this difficulty is said to be found in the 
method practiced by this Illinois factory—churning 
the fresh milk instead of stale cream, 





In Germany, Holland, the United States, and in En- 
gland tobacco costs more than bread! This is a fact 
worthy of consideration. 

Naples is not a very popular place with travelers, 
notwithstanding its fine scenery, its antique relics, 
and its proximity to Vesuvius. In fact, it is such a 
dirty city that visitors are impelled to make short stay 
therein. The sanitary condition of Naples is now 
arousing the attention of medical men, for the bills of 
mortality show the inevitable result of neglect of 
cleanliness. It is hoped that strong public feeling 
may be awakened which will cause the authorities of 
the city to rouse to action. 





Some green tea recently examined by Dr. Letheby, 
of London, was found to contain from forty to forty- 
three per cent. of iron filings, and nineteen per cent. of 
silica in the form of fine sand, which had been cleverly 
mixed with and added to the leaves before curling 
with a view to increase their weight and bulk. After 
the leaves were curled they had been thickly covered 
with green pigment. When it was infused in boiling 
water it produced a very turbid solution, offensive to 
the smell and nauseous to the taste. 





The summer of 1837 was a cold one. On June 11 of 
that year there were snow-squalls during the day in 
Western Massachusetts, and at night plowed fields 
were frozen so deep that the frozen crust of earth 
would sustain the weight of a man the following 
morning. Fruits and many classes of vegetation 
were destroyed, and in many towns not a bushel of 
ripe grain was harvested the following autumn, 





Before becoming a true gourmand with respect to 
shell-fish, as they are popularly but er ly called, 
there is a good deal to overcome. Those animals 
which, yielding to the persuasions of a stout pin, 
come out of their shells black and curly, like the peri- 
winkle, or white and curly, like the whelk, may be 
very good, but their contour is so tortuous as to sug- 
gest uncomfortable ideas. It is best to begin with bi- 
valves, after a due consumption of which the appetite 
for this kind of food becomes uncontrollable. The 
Marseillais, who enjoy excellent opportunities for ac- 
quiring this taste, since the Mediterranean sea-board 
produces edible mollusks of surpassing quality, have 
established kiosks all along the approaches to the old 
harbor, in which oysters, mussels, cockles, and other 
bivalves are displayed for sale. It is curious to see 
the passers-by going to and from their business stop 
before the shelves on which they are displayed, get- 
ting them opened, sprinkling them with lemon, de- 
vouring them, paying for them, and darting off in all 
haste, but eager to repeat the snack on their return. 
This goes on from morning till night. If, however, 
the customer’s choice has fallen upon mussels, his 
visit is not soon repeated. The mussel of Marseilles 
is unusually large, and a dozen specimens of him will 
satisfy the most voracious person for some time. 








The engagement between Prince Alfred, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, and the Grand Duchess Maria is now 
an established fact, and very soon official publicity 
will be given to the*proposed marriage. The dowry 
of the bride will be a hundred thousand dollars a year, 
besides something like a million dollars to “fall back 
upon.” It is said that the Grand Duchess is not beau- 
tiful, but is amiable. She is of diminutive stature, 
and not of queenly presence, but then she has hand- 
some and expressive eyes, which may, probably does, 
please her intended husband better. She is of partial 
German descent. Her mother, the present Empress, 
was a princess of Hesse-Darmstadt, and her grand- 
mother, the wife of Nicholas, was the sister of the 
present Emperor of Germany. The Grand Duchess 
has been spending the spring at Sorrento with her 
mother. Of course Prince Alfred has been there also. 


A vellum copy of the Mazarin Bible, the first book 
ever printed with movable metal types, and executed 
by Gutenberg and Faust, about 1450, was recently 
sold in London. It had belonged to the library of Mr. 
Perkins, a wealthy London brewer, who possessed one 
of the rarest private collections in existence. This 
Bible is in two large folio volumes, each containing 
641 pages, and printed with great clearness and beau- 
ty. The margins are illuminated with figures and de- 
vices beautifully executed by hand. Only eighteen 
copies of this work are known to exist, four on vellum, 
and fourteen on paper, and nearly all are in possession 
of institutions. Of the vellum copies, one is in the 
Royal Library at Berlin, one at Paris, and the remain- 
ing two are in England—one in the British Museum, 
the other, and best copy of all, is this which has been 
in the library of Mr. Perkins. Of the paper copies, ten 
are in Great Britain, three in the public libraries of 
Oxford, London, Edinburgh, and seven in private 
hands, one in Perkins collection, making two 
copies of this rare work in the same collection. There 
are also paper copies at St. Petersburg, Vienna, Munich, 
and one in the Lenox Library in this city. The vellum 
copy to which we have referred was originally pur- 
chased, in 1825, from the University of Mentz, for £525, 
by a London dealer, who sold it to the father of Mr. 
Perkins, 


ee 


The London Lancet recounts the following accident 
which recently happened at the Royal Italian Theatre, 
and very nearly proved serious to Madame Patti. The 
performance was Dinorah, in which, at the close of 
the second act, the heroine is supposed to cross a 
bridge, which breaks down. During certain changes 
Madame Patti, making room for others, leaned against 





a screen, which gave way, aud her right foot plipped 





through a small gap in the platform nearly up to the 
hip joint. She fell backward, and it was some seconds 
before she could be extricated. She was carried in a 
state of insensibility to her room, where she received 
professional attendance. Though somewhat severely 
bruised and shaken, Madame Patti had sustained no 
serious injury, and, with characteristic courage, as 
soon as she came to herself she dreased for the next 
act, and begged that the accident might pass unno- 
ticed. She played her part to the close of the opera 
with her accustomed animation and effect, and none 
could have guessed that the fair Dinorah’s recovery 
from her swoon after her rescue by Hoel had received 
so realistic an interpretation behind the scenes, 





When the time comes for women to take their places 
in the halls of Congress, one Missouri lady will be 
fully qualified for the position. Her history is thus 
briefly told: Before eloping with the darling of her 
heart, she had an interview with her father’s bureau 
drawer, and voted herself an increase of back pay to 
the extent of $1000. She would have nobly taken 
more, but that was all there was to take, 

June has been, on the whole, most delightfully cool 
thus far. Doubtless our heated term will burst upon 
us suddenly, perhaps before the month of roses has 
fully passed. But we have had the opportunity of en- 
joying some very charming weather, which we should 
take thankfully, without grumbling at future possi- 
ble, or even probable, ills. The watering-places are 
just beginning to wear a lively aspect—later than 
usual, since the heat has not been sufficient to drive 
many from the city as yet. 





This is the way the story comes from Southern pa- 
pers: A Louisville widower, whose wife had extorted 
from him on her dying bed a solemn promise that he 
would never marry again, grew weary of his lonely life 
after a while and took a second wife. But his perfidy 
was terribly punished. The groom had provided the 
bridal cake and locked it up carefully in a room in his 
dwelling. After the ceremony he sent for it, and the 
cake was found strewn in minute fragments upon the 
fioor, bolts and bars not having prevailed to stay the 
hand of his righteously indignant first wife. We have 
very little knowledge of such matters in Louisville, 
but in New York we should simply say that the rats 
had got at the cake, and found it very good. 

. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


In the recent death of Mr. GzorGE Grass, at 
New Haven, natural science in America loses 
one of her most active and successful votaries ; 
as, while an eminent specialist in the line of 
ethnology and philology, his general contribu- 
tions to the geology and natural history of the 
West, either directly or through his associates, 
have added greatly to our knowledge of a region 
in which he spent many years of his life. 

He was born on the 9th of July, 1815, at Sand- 
wich, Long Island, near what ie now Astoria. 
and was educated at the famous Round Hill 
School, at Northampton, Massachusetts, where, 
it is thought, he derived some of that special bent 
toward science which characterized him through 
after-life. He entered Harvard Law School, 
after leaving Round Hill, about 1834, and con- 
tinued his studies in an office in New York, 
where he commenced practice in 1837. His 
tastes for natural history were early manifested 
in the form of a lange collection of birds, gath- 
ered and mounted by himself, before he was 
twenty years of age. His first literary effort 
was the enon of a life of his grandfather, 
OxtveR Wo ccortt, Secretary of the Treasury 
during the administrations of WasHINGTON and 
Apams. This was published by subscription, in 
1846, in two volumes, actavo, under the title of 
“* Memoirs of the Administrations of Washington 
and Adams, edited from the papers of OLIVER 
Wo corr, Secretary of the Treasury.”’ 

Mr. Gress continued the practice of law in 
New York till 1849, when he determined to visit 
the Pacific coast, and joined the regiment of 
Mounted Rifles in their overland march from St. 
Louis to California, whence, after a short stay, 
he proceeded to Oregon. In 1854 he was ap- 
pointed Collector of the Port of Astoria, which 
office he held during the administration of Mr. 
Fr_tmorg, after which he removed to a ranch 
a few miles from Fort Steilacoom, in Washington 
Territory. From that period his leisure was 
devoted to researches among the Indian tribes 
and their languages, although he was also en- 
gaged much of the time on various government 
exploring expeditions as geologist, or in some 
other capacity. He occupied the position of - 
ologist to the survey of a railroad route to the 
Pacific under Major Stevens, in which he was 
associated with Drs. Gporer Suck zy and J. G. 
Cooper as naturalists, and to whose reports he 
contributed a great deal of important informa- 


tion. 

In 1857 he became a member of the North- 
west Boundary Survey under Mr. ARCHIBALD 
CAMPBELL as commissioner, and with General 
J. G. Parke as chief engineer officer, and pre- 
pared an elaborate report upon the geology and 
natural history of the country after the close of 
the survey. 

He returned to New York in 1860, and for sev- 
eral years resided in Washington, mainly occu- 
— as secretary of the Hudson Bay Claims 

ommission, but also engaged in elaborating 
the immense mass of matter bearing upon the 
ethnology and philology of the American Indi- 
ans. His services were secured by the Smith- 
sonian Institution to superintend its labors in 
this direction, and to his energy and ability it 
largely owes the success of its eflorts. 

Mr. Grpss was married in 1871, and removed 
to New Haven, where he died on the 9th of 
April, 1873. At the time of his death he was en- 
gaged in superintending the printing, on the 
part of the Smithsonian Institution, of a quarto 
volume of vocabularies of the American Indians, 
having carefully arranged and criticised many 
hundred series. In this he was assisted by Dr. 
RoeugRIG, of Cornell University; and this gen- 
tleman, it is understood, will continue the di- 
rection of the publication. An extensive col- 
lection of papers in the Indian a was 
bequeathed by Mr. Gusss to the Smithsonian 
Institution, 


A material increase is reported in the number 
of shad in the Susquehanna during the present 
season, probably partly in consequence of the 
measures already taken for their protection in 
the way of fish-ways at Columbia, and certain 
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restrictive measures. The high freshets in the 
river have, indeed, broken down the dam at, 
Columbia, which was the first serious obstacle 
to the passage of the shad, and they have been 
taken as high up as the first dam in the Juniata, 
where the Pennsylvania Commissioners now 

ropose to commence shad-hatching operations, 

here is every reason to believe that should tha 
proposed additional fish-ways be successful, shad 
will before long be abundant in the river as 
high up as Wilkesbarre on the east branch, and 
Muncy on the west. 


From the Weekly Weather Chronicle of the Army 
Signal-office, for the week ending Wednesday, 
June 18, we gather the following general facts. 
Two extended storms have moved across the 
northern portions of the United States into the 
British Provinces ; a third storm is now located 
north of Lake Superior. Local sterms have 
been numerous. The rain-fall seems tohave been 
on the average much lighter than during the 
previous week ; the greatest amounts are report- 
ed from Virginia and Georgia, and, indeed, all 
the stations at which more than one inch fell 
during the week are quoted as lying in the 
Southern States. Light rains have continued 
very generally in the East and West. Thestate 
of the waters in the rivers is reported as fol- 
lows; the Red and Arkansas have changed but 
little; the Upper Missouri has risen, but the 
lower geen of the river has fallen one or two 
feet. Upper Mississippi has risen two feet 
or less, but a fall Of from one to three feet is re- 

orted below St. Louis. The Ohio has fallen at 

incinnati, but risen five feet at Paducah. 

In connection with the preceding, we note the 
general complaint from the Southern and West- 
ern planters of a little too much rain fur tho 
season. 





We much regret having to announce the death, 
on May 22, of Mr. Ropert M‘ANDREW, F.R.S., 
at his residence, Isleworth House, England, in 
the seventy-second year of his age. His re- 
searches by dredging in the North Atlantic 
from Hammerfest to the Canary Isles, as well 
as in the Mediterranean and Gulf of Suez, pro- 
duced most important additions to our knowl- 
edge of the geographical distribution of the ma- 
rine invertebrate famna. He was an excellent 
conchologist, having derived hig taste for that 
branch of natural history about thirty years 
ago from the lamented Epwarp Forses. Mr. 

‘ANDREW was at that time engaged in com- 
merce, but latterly devoted his ample means 
and time to the pursuit of science. We be- 
lieve he has left his extensive coliection of 
shells to the University Museum at Cambridge. 
The National Museum of Art, Washington, is 
indebted to him for valuable specimens of shells 
of the British seas, the Mediterranean, the Gulf - 
of Suez, etc. 

Much gratification is felt in Peru at the dis- 
covery of a new coal deposit near Pisco, which 
is said to be one of the best and richest on the 
Pacific coast, and the locomotives on the Ica 
and Pisco Railway are using it with great suc- 
cess. The mine is situated close to the sea, and 
near a perfectly safe harbor, and the coal is said 
to be finer in quality than any in Chili, and of 
great extent, and, if 80, must prove to be of 
very great economical value, 





The meteorological system of the Dominion 
of Canada is, as most of the citizens of the Unit- 
ed States are aware, in a very prosperous condi- 
tion, and has many features of the weather bu- 
reau of our Own country. From the second an- 
nual report of the superintendent, Professor G. 
Kinoston, of Toronto, we learn that the organ- 
ization embraced (in January, 1873) one central 
station, Toronto, seven chief stations, eleven 
telegraphic reporting: stations, and one hundred 
and twenty-six ordinary stations. Among these 
last are included thirt, —— nomen by 
the addition of which Professor Ernesron has 
materially added to the value of his net-work of 
observing stations, which has become one of the 
best in the world, and is specially valuable in 
that it supplements the extensive system now 
under the direction of the War Department. As 
most of the observers are volunteers, the entire 
expense to the government of the maintenance 
of this system (including the boisting of warn- 
ing storm signals) amounted to the small sum 
of eight thousand dollars, Under the headin 
of ‘‘Recent progress and present condition o 
meteorology in Canada,’ Professor KrnesTon 
says: “Prior to the autumn of 1869 there were 
but few meteorological observers in the Domin- 
ion....Being dissatisfied with a state of affairs 
80 discreditable, ....1 addressed myself by letter 
and in person to those actually engaged in mo- 
teorological observations, and also to others.... 
The result has been a steady increase in the 
number of observers and in the exactness and 

arity of the observations. From October 
1869, to the spring of 1871 the meteorological 
work of Canada was carried on by an organiza- 
tion that was strictly voluntary. The work of 
organizing new stations and of compiling re- 
turns was gratuitously perforined by the di- 
rector of the Toronto Observatory and his as- 
sistaots. In the spring of i871 the Legislature 
of the Dominion recognized the value of these 
labors by a grant of $5000 for the promotion of 
meteorological research, and with a special view 
of preparing the way for establishing @ system 
of storm signals....I have always entertained 
the opinion ‘that a syste: of weather prognos- 
tications would have been nlaced eventually on 
a firmer footing if its establishment could have 
been postponed till greater development had 
been given to the....statistical stations, Had 
it not been for the action of the United States 
during the last three years the course just indi- 
cated by me would have been the wisest. The 
fact, however, that the United States have inau- 
gurated a very liberal and extensive scheme, and 
that the observations taken at upward of sixty 
stations distributed throughout that country 
can be placed at the disposal of Canada on the 
easy condition of paying the cost of the tele- 
grams from Buffalo to Toronto, is a very 
reason why Canada should enter on a work now 
which in other Ee 4 0 
better postponed.... 
ae to Canadian ports, .. +4 
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most absurd, at first sight, to speak of a con- 
test between a vast empire, of boundless military 
resources, and an insignificant khanate, whose 
sovereign stands alone, and can command no 
| allies.except a few from among the uncertain 


ON THE ROAD TO KHIVA. 

(‘xr powerful double-page illustration which 
we lay before our readers this week, engraved 
froma a painting by Bast. WerescHacin, will 
afford a very clear idea of the difficulties en- 
countered by the Russian’ army in its march | little dominion. Yet it must not be forgotten 
across the fearful deserts which have been re- | that thirty years ago, in the reign of the Em- 

rded as an effectual barrier against a hostile peror NicHoas, these very Khivans not only 
f on Khiva. The subject is a detach- | repulsed but destroyed a Russian invading force 
ment of Russian troops surrounded by a horde | of 12;000 men, and purchased for themselves 
ry, and contending against | by that successful resistance an immunity from 

ssodds. Standing at bay, and | similar attacks which has lasted till this day. 
their lives as dearly as possible, | No doubt the severity of winter proved on that 
nd will make many a wild bar-| oceasion more fatal to General Perovskt's ex- 
t: but in the end, unless pedition than the skirmishes with the Uzbek 
down and | cavalry; but these warriors of the desert proved 
mplea under the hoofs of the sanguinary ; themselves, it is said, no contemptible enémies 


horsemen that hover about them, like a pack of | on their own soil. 








y will be shot 


wolves about ided buffalo, waiting until| The preseat expedition, it is true, is organized 
their victim ta | on a different footing from that of General Pr- 

Under ordinary « nstances there could be | ROVSKI; but there are many very serious diffi- 
no doubt as to the resu f 


- a Russian expedi- | culties to contend with which may delay the 
ion againg ne ltribe: -« . : . 
Hon against au Oriental tribe; and it seems al- | Russian advance, and involve a disastrous loss 


and feeble nomad tribes which surround his | 








THE RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL ASIA—TROOPS SURROUN 
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of life. The first of these arises from the geo-| come accustomed to war as well as robbery, | bodily characteristics 


° mer 4 ° ° ° ° . . Thivs A 
graphical position of Khiva itself. The khan- | though some philo-Russians have disputed their with Khivan — 
ate occupies an oasis of extremely fertile soil, | bravery. ‘*‘ The Khivan character,” says VAm-| to glance at an \? 


highly productive and well peopled, owing all its 
prosperity, and its very existence, indeed, to irri- 
gation from the river Oxus, which passes through 
the heart of it. For ages which go back beyond 
| the dawn of Oriental history the,great stream 
has performed its annual task of ing and en- 
| riching the dwellers on its banks—a very mixed 


| BERY, “‘thongh rough drawn, is the finest in 
Central Asia.” The Uzbeks are the leading 
j race, not only here but in the khanate of Bo- 
khara also. ‘‘ The Khivan Uzbek is honest and 
open-hearted ; he has the savage nature of the 
nomads that surround him, without the refined 
cunning of Oriental civilization.” He ‘‘ betrays 


| people of Touranian and Iranian elements, | the mixture of his blood with the Iran elements, 


strongly welded together, not by sympathies of 
race, but by long submission to hereditary gov- 
| ernment, and by fanatical adherence to the ten- 
ets of Islam. — Khiva, the capital, consists only, 
| according to VAmBery, of ‘‘three or four thou- 
sand mud houses, standing in different directions 
in the most irregular manner, with uneven and 
unwashed walls, and surrounded by a wall ten 
| feet high, also made of mud.” But the environs 
|are rich and populous. The people are born 
horsemen, inheriting all the habits of their Tar- 
tar ancestors, except that they have exchanged 
& vagrant for an agricultural life, and have be- 


| for he has a beard, always to be regarded in the 


Touranis as a foreign peculiarity ; but his com- 
plexion and form of countenance indicate very 
often genuine Tartar origin.” ‘The complexion 
is extremely white, more particularly that of the 
women, who (a certain allowance being made for 
the almond-like set of their eyes) might readily 
be taken for natives of Suabia. ‘The men are 
large-boned and sinewy, fellows with large heads 
and broad foreheads; fellows, moreover, whose 
beard-growth is nothing to boast of. ‘Their sol- 
id footfall and heavy rolling gait, when passing 





on with eyes half closed and sleepy-looking, are 
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AND PURSUED.—[From tne Picture sy Bast Werescuacin. | 


h harmonize perfectly 


bates. One has only 
ad in native uncouth 
red that the eye rests 
runcultured, but some 
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ancient stronghold of barbarity,” says VAmMBERY, 
**in a land of most repulsive cruelty, where the 
very air is full of shrieks of tortured slaves, 
where blood often flows in streams, there shall 
the reader gaze upon a picture where poetry 
mingles with the softest traits and purest char- 
acteristics of an ancient patriarchal life. For 
many centuries past Khiva has been celebrated 
for its music and song, its poetry and trouba- 
dours. In Bokhara the stgrk, in Khiva the 
nightingale, is the favorite bird. ‘This I heard 
in Turkey, and, in truth, I subsequently found 


the plaintive warbler no less markedly frequent | 


in Khiva than its absence had been noteworthy 
in Bokhara. As I would take a morning walk 
in the month of June under the garden walls of 
the Uzbek capital, out of almost each one of the 
thickly leaved trees would gush the melodious, 
plaintive song of some gray-feathered virtuoso, 
giving mé@ a morning concert gratis. ‘The 
nightingale has been the music-master through 
long years to the entire Khivan population :’ thus 
runs the adage, and, whether true or not, it is 
still a historical fact that for centuries past the 





best singers, violin and guitar players, known at 
Constantinople, Ispahan, Lahore, and the an 
cient Ferghanas (where they acquired and still 
acquire princely favor and corresponding pay), 
were and are Khivans. Throughout entire Tur- 
kestan, among the Afghans in Northern Persia 
—every where, in short, where the Turcoman 
language is known—good music is designated by 


the term ‘Urgendsch’—that is to sayy appertain- | 


ing to Khiva. Just as a traveler in Italy may 
sometimes hear most excellent music in a low 


| pot-house, so in Khiva would he be similarly | 


delighted by.song and instrumental music under 
the shade of garden walls, or even in the open 
country. Not less generally diffused is the taste 
for recitation and poetry. In these aecomplish- 
ments the women specially excel, and when a 
stranger comes to understand the somewhat dif- 
ficult rhythm, he readily attests the lyrical ex- 
cellence of these native compositions. I have 
seen whole collections of this Uzbek poesy. The 
lyrics usually manifest the current traits of Ori- 
ental thought. Not often can they.be said to 
show much originality, yet for women of a-bar- 
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bavous land to cultivate the’Muses af all is alon the Irghiz; to the northwest, those on the 


somewhatremarkable phenomenon. The Maimes, | Emba; and two or three hundred miles north 
those of mature age particularly, have often sur- | of the Emba lies Orenburg, the head-qugrters 
Prised me by the force of their parables, their | of Russian civil and military organization in 
many tales embodying moral precepts or traits | that part of the empire, for the safety of which, 
of Khivan life.” it is reported, fears are already entertait ed. - 
It is not by their military strength that the The same circumstances of position which 
Khivans form an impediment to the aggressive | render Khiva formidable as an assailant, so long 
policy of Russia in the East. Khiva is, as | as the Russian forces are few and detached, tend 
we have said, an oasis surrounded by a formi- | to destroy her security when the great empire 
dable desert; but those portions of the desert collects her forces and surrounds her adversary 
which lie west andigprth of the khanate are with, | with an ove 
in the nominal limits of Russia. Khiva, in fact, | Russia has now about 30,000 men in Central 
intrades itself and intercepts communication be- | Asia, and with little effort, by means of her 
tween sundry outlying sections of the Czar’s Asi- | present railway system, could easily double the 
atic provinces : and, fromeits central position, it number. Meanwhile, however, the advance is 
threatens several surrounding points at the same | meeting with many embarrassments, Raiding 
tim’. ‘The chief posts of Russia on the eastern | parties of horsemen hang upon the flanks of the 
shore of the Caspian, Alexandrovsk to the north, | invading army, and annoy the troope by incessant 
Krasnovodsk to the south, are within an easy | attacks. Detached parties fall a prey to these 
rush of the Uzbek horsemen from Khiva, and | watchful enemies, and considerable losses are 
can be effectually prevented from assisting each | reported in camels and baggage. Fat the ad- 
other. To the northeast Khiva menaces the | vance is steadily pushed, despite all obstacles, 
Russian lines on the Jaxartes (Sir-Daria) and | and recent dispatches report that the Orenburg 


rwhelming force of disciplined men, 
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division and the column which started from Man- 
n the eastern shore of the Caspian, 


‘ lak 
gy-Shlak, 101 t ee 
effected a junction on the 26th of May before 
Khoiuili. Here the Khivans made a stand, and 
the pext day the combined Russian forces at- 


tacked and carried the place by storm. The 
enemy fled southward, closely pursued, until 
they reached the fortress of Mangit, where, re- 
ceiving reinforcements, they made preparations 
for another attempt to check the progress of the 
Russians ‘. 

The latter having come up in sufficient force 
by the Ist of June, another battle took place, 
this time of a more desperate character. ‘The 
Khivans were again defeated, the fortress was 
captured, and the remains of their army fell back 
toward the capital. At the last accounts the 
Russian commander was pushing on in the same 


al ion 


Intelligence has also been received that Gen- 
eral KaurrMay, commanding the eastern col- 
umn from Tashkend, has crossed the Amu-Da- 
ria River at a point Only twenty-five miles from 


Khiva. 
» Khan of Khiva, at the gates of whose 


capital the Russian cannon ate already thun- 
dering, is described as a man of twenty-seven 
vears of age, with great military abilities and 
insatiable ambition, who openly proclaimed a 
short time since his determination not to Jeave 
a foot of ground to the foreign invaders in Cen- 
tral Asia, and who has for some time been se- 
curjng allies for a campaign against Russia. He 
not only sent his emissaries into the Russian ter- 
ritory of Mangischlach to stir up an insurrection 
among the Kirghiz, but dispatched an embassy 
to Calcutta to apply for the assistance of En- 
gland. ‘Ihe Viceroy of India advised a recon- 
ciliation with Russia, upon which the Khivan 
embassador replied: ‘* This ean not be, for 
Russia has deeply offended the Khan. She has 
not even sent him a dispatch sealed with a gold- 
en seal, though he is equal in rank to all other 
sovereigns.” Ata grand Khivan council held by 
the Khan some of ithe members declared them- 
selves opposed to a war with Russia. YrEsI- 
Movrap, one of the Khan’s uncles, rose and 
said: ‘* When I was a boy people were already 
talking of the danger of a Russian invasion. 
This danger was averted. The Muscovite fears 
us. I have grown old, and have not seen a 
Russian yet, nor shall we see them in our coun- 





try. But if we act like cowards, and give up 
our prisoners, our power will depart from us. 
The Turcomans and Kirghiz will attack us, and 


Khiva will be shamefully subdued.” 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 
Br MISS BRADDON, 
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CHAPTER V. 


“JT strive to number o'er what days 
Remembrance can discover, 
Which all that life or earth displays 
Would lure me to live over. 
There rose no day, there rolled no hour 
Of pleasure unimbittered ; 
And nota trapping decked my power 


That gailed not while it glittered.” 
[uey were at Slogh-na-Dyack, in Argyleshire, 
where, at the foot of a heather-clothed mountain 
hat ran up almost perpendicularly to meet the 
skies, Lord Paulyn had bought for himself a 
palatial abode, in that Norman-Gothic style 
which pervades the mansions of the North—a 


So the scouring-paper and knife-powder manu- 
facturer, to whom the cost of a Norman castle 
more or less was a mere bagatelle, gave his agent 
orders to dispose of the chateau at the earliest 
opportunity, and resigned himself to the sacrifice 
involved in such a sale. The house and its appur- 
tenances had cost him five-and-twenty thousand, 
the land five. He sold the whole to Lord Pau- 
lyn—after prolonged haggling, in which at last 
the Glasgow manufacturer showed himself un- 
equal to the English nobleman—for seventeen 
thousand, and went home, after signing the con- 
tract, to bis mansion by the West Park, rejoiced 
to be rid of his useless toy. 

Lord Paulyn had been chiefly attracted to the 
place by its pecuhiar capacities for the abode of a 
yachting man, ‘Slogh-na-Dyack stood on the 
edge of a bay where there was anchorage for 
half a dozen yachts of the largest calibre; while 
on one sige of the mansion there was a narrow 
inlet to a secondary harbor, a bay within a bay, 
a little basin hollowed out of the hills, where, 
when tempests were raging, the frailest bark 
might ride secure, so perfect was the shelter, so 
lofty the natural screen that fenced it from the 
winds. It was a harbor for fairies, a calm lakelet 
in which, on moon-lit nights, one would have 
scarcely been surprised to find ‘Titania and her 
company sporting with the silvern spray. 

Hither Reginald Paulyn brought his wife after 
they had been married about two years and a half. 





It was her first visit, except for a flying glimpse 
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massive pile of building flanked by sugar-loaf 


towers, with one tall turret dominating the rest, 
as a look-out for the lord of the castle when it 
was his fancy to sweep the waters with his fal- 
con gaze t is almost impossible to imagine a 
more delicious habitation, sheltered front and 
rear by those lofty hills, the blue waters of the 
Kyles of Bute lapping against its garden terrace ; 
a climate equal to Torquay; long ranges of or- 
chard houses, where peaches and nectarines rip- 
ened as under Italian skies; orangeries, viner- 


ies, pineries; stabling of unlimited capacity, but 
chiefly devoted to such sturdy ponies as could 
best tread those rugged mountain roads; verily, 
all that the soul of a Solomon himself, in the 
plenitude of his power and riches, could desire, 
in the golden autumn, when the grain was still 
ripening for the late northern harvest, making 
patches of vivid yellow here and there upon the 
gentler slopes at the base of the opposite hills, 
when the purple heather, iike a Roman emper- 
or’s mantle, was spread over the mountain. 
The Norman castle was none of Lord Pau- 
lyn’s building. Not in those medizval fancies 
of keep and donjon, not in those architectural 
caprices of machicolated battlements and elabo- 
rately carved muliions, did the heir of all the Pau- 
lyns squander that wealth which the dowager had 
accumulated by unheard-of scrapings and pinch- 
ings and self-denials during all his long @inor- 
ity. The chateau of Slogh-na-Dyack had been 
erected at the cost of a millionaire Glasgow man- 
ifacturer, who had made his money out of knife- 
powder and secouring-paper, and who, when he 
had built for himself thie lordly dwelling-house, 
had the mortification of discovering that neither 
his wife nor children would consent to abide there. 
he heather-clad mountain, the blue water, the 
‘e bosom of Loch Fyne stretching away in the 
tance, the wild denizens of that mountain re- 
gion, the flutter of whose strong wings gladdened 
hear fs sama, gh bal 
well ; to three or four weeks at Rothesay or 
—- in ra bathing season the lady and 
er daughters had no objection - ’ 
idence six months out of the ange thes 
Jonely shore they steadfastly refused to endure. 


exceedingly bitter—had hardly been about the 
most serious things upon which men and women 
could disagree. Money matters, my lady's ex- 
travagance, had been the chief disturbing influ- 
ence. ‘The breast of neither husband nor wife had 
been troubled by the pangs of jealousy. Eliza- 
beth’s conduct as a matron was irreproachable. 
In the very vortex of fashionable frivolity no tran- 
sient breath of suspicion had ever tarnished the 
brightness of her name. The Viscount, in his 
unquestioned liberty, had ample room and verge 
enough for any sin against his marriage vow 
were he inclined to be a sinner, but as yet Eliz- 
abeth had never stooped to suspect. Their es- 
trangement, therefore, had not its root in those 
soul-consuming jealousies which sunder some 
unions. ‘Their disputes were of a more sordid 
nature, the wranglings of two worldly-minded 
beings bent on their own selfish pleasures. 
Eighteen months after her marriage there came 
the one real affliction of Elizabeth's womanhood. 
A son had been born to her, fair as the first off- 
spring of youth aud beauty, a noble soul—or so 
it seemed to her—looking out of those clear 
childish eyes, a child who had the inspired se- 
raphic look of the holy Babe in a picture by Raf- 
faelle, and whose budding nature gave promise 
of a glorious manhood. He was only a few 
months old—a few months which made up the 
one pure and perfect episode in Elizabeth’s life— 
when he was taken away from her, not lost without 
bitterest struggles, vainest, fondest hopes, deep- 
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of those mountain-slopes from her husband’s 
yacht, to Scotland—Ais land, her first lover’s na- 
tive land. The thought thrilled her even now, 
when the remembrance of the days in which he 
had loved her was like the memory of a dream. 
She had been married two years and a half— 
years in which she had drained the cup of worldly 
pleasure, and of womanly sorrow also, to the 
very lees. She had run riot in fashionable @x- 
travagances; given some of the most popular 
parties in London, in the house with the many 
balconies; won for herself the brilliant distinc- 
tion that attends social success ; queened it over 
all compeers by the insolence of her beauty, the 
dash and sparkle of her manner. For a little 
while—so long as the glamour lasted, and self- 
ishness was subjugated the intoxication of 
novelty—she had ruled husband; then had 
come disputes, in which she had been for the 
chief part triumphant; then later disputes, in 
which his dogged strength of will had conquer- 
ed ; then coldness, severance, estrangement, each 
tugging at the chain, eager to go his or her own 
way. But before the world—that world for 
which Elizabeth had chosen to live—Lord and 
Lady Paulyn appeared still a very happy young 
couple, a delightful example of that most delight- 
ful fact in nataral history—a love match. 
‘The.i quarrels at the worst—and they had been 











ELIZABETH’S FIRST-BORN, 


est despair. For a little while after his death 
the mother’s life also hung in the baiance, rea- 
son tottered, darkness and horror shut out the 
light. Dragged through this tangle of mind and 
body, no one seeming to know very clearly which 
was out of joint, by physic which seemed to hin- 
der or nature which finally healed, the bereaved 
mother went back to the world, and tried to 
strangle grief in the endless coil of pleasure; 
worked harder than a horse at a mill, and smiled 
sometimes with a heart that ached to agony; 
had brief flashes of excitement that seemed like 
happiness; defied memory ; tried to extinguish 
regret for the tender being she had loved in‘a 
more exclusive devotion to self; grew day by 
day harder and more worldly ; lost even the pow- 
er to compassionate the distress of others, saying 
to herself, in a rebellious spirit, ‘‘Is there any 
sorrow like unto my sorrow ?” : 

To Lord Paulyn the loss of his first-born had 
been a blow, but not an exceeding heavy one. 
He had considered the baby a fine little fellow, 
had caressed him, and tossed him in the air oc- 
casionally, at somewhat remote intervals, aft- 
er the approved fashion of fathers, while smirk- 
ing nurses marveled at his lordship’s condescen- 
sion; but he was not broken down by the loss 
of him. He was a young man, and was not in 





a desperate hurry for an heir, He had some- 


thing of that feeling which monarchs have been 
said to entertain upon the subject of their eldest 
sons, an inclination to regard the heir-apparent 
as a memento mori. 

** By Jove, you know, it isn’t the liveliest thing 
to look forward to,” he had said to his friends, 
when arguing upon the subject in the abstract : 
**a young fellow who'll go and dip himself up 
to the hilt with a pack of money-lenders, and 
borrow on post-obits, and play old gooseberry 
with his father’s estate by the time he’s twenty- 
one, and perhaps make a finish by marrying a 
ballet-girl before he’s twenty-two.” 
It was after a season of surpassing brilliancy, 
an unbroken round of gayeties, involving the ex- 
penditure of so much money that Lord Paulyn 
pa and gnashed his teeth when the butler 
brought him the midsummer bills—a season 
which had ended in the most serious quarrel 
*Elizabeth and her husband had ever had—that 
the Viscount brought his wife to this Norman 
chateau, not in love, but in anger, intending this 
banishment to the coast of Argyle as a means 
of bringing the lady to a due sense of her in- 
iquities and a meek submission to his will. 

*t She'll find it rather difficult to get rid of 
money there,” he said to himself, with a sardon- 
ic grin, ‘‘and I shall take care to fill the house 
with visitors of my own choosing. There'll be 
Hilda, too, to look after my interest. Yes, I 
think I shall have the upper hand at Slogh-na- 
Dyack.” 

This was another change which the last year 
had brought to pass. Just at the end of the 
London season—happening so opportunely after 
the last ball’ at Buckingham Palace, as Madame 
Passementerie, the French milliner, ventured to 
remark to Lady Paulyn’s maid, Gimp—the no- 
ble house of Paulyn had been thrown into 
mourning by the demise of the dowager. 

**The noble lady had led a life of extreme 
seclusion throughout a prolonged widowhood,” 
said the obituary notice in a fashionable journal ; 
‘**thus offering the most touching tribute which 
affection can pay to those it has cherished while 
on earth, and still ‘fondly mourns when trans- 
ferred toa higher sphere. Honored and beloved 
alike by equals and dependents, she was the cen- 
tre and source of all good to those who came 
within her peaceful circle, and she was followed 
to her last resting-place in the family vault in 
old Ashcombe church by a train of friends, ten- 
ants, and retainers, in which long procession of 
mourners there was not one who did not lament 
the loss of a valued friend or an honored bene- 
factress.” The notice had been written for an- 
other patrician widow, but served very well for 
Lady Paulyn, about whom the editors of news- 
papers knew little or nothing. She had lived a 
retired life in the depths of the country, and it 
was argued that she must of necessity have been 
benevolent and beloved. 

Her death, at the age of seventy-four, had 
been occasioned by an accident. Sitting up 
one night in her dressing-room after the house- 
hold had retired, poring over her agent’s last 
accounts, she had set fire to her cap, an elabo- 
rate construction of blonde and ribbons, and had 
been a good deal burned about the head and face 
before Hilda, who slept in an adjacent room, and 
was promptly awakened by her screams, could 
rush to her rescue. 

Her constitution, vigorous to the last, held 
out for a little while against grim death, but 
the shock proved too much for the aged frame, 
whose sap and muscle had been wasted by the 
asceticism of economy. The dowager died a 
few hours after telegrams and express trains 
had brought her son to her bedside. 

As she had only consented to be just barely 
civil to Elizabeth in their unfrequent inter- 
course, it was not to be supposed that her de- 
parture from this world could be a profound 
affliction to the reigning Viscountess. She was 
sorry that her mother-in-law’s death should have 
been a painful one, and perhaps that was all. 

‘* What a pity old people can’t die like that 
person in Mrs. Thrales’s Zhree Warnings !” she 
said, afterward. ‘‘ Death ought to come quiet- 
ly to fetch them, without any unnecessary suffer- 
ing; only a natural surprise and annoyance at 
being taken away against one’s will, like a child 
that is fetched home from a nursery ball.” 

The Viscount contemplated his bereavement 
chiefly from a business-like point of view. 

“*T'm afraid the Devonshire estates will go to 
pot, now my poor mother’s gone,” he said, dole- 
fully. ‘*I shall never get any one to screw the 
tenants as she did. That agent fellow, Lawson, 
was only a cipher, It was the old woman who 
really did the work, and kept them up to collar. 
I shall feel the difference now she's gone, poor 
old soul!” 

**T suppose Miss Disney will go into lodgings 
at Torquay or somewhere, and live upon her 
private means,” said Elizabeth, hardly looking 
up from the pages of a new novel she was skim- 
ming, seated luxuriously in one of the Park 
Lane balconies, in a very bower of summer blos- 
soms, kept in perennial bloom by the minions 
of the nursery-man. 

This sounded as if she had forgotten a certain 
conversation in a Devonshire laue one dusky 
March evening. 

“*T thought I told you that Hilda had no 
means,” answéred the Viscount, rather gloomily. 
**She must come to live with us, of course.” 

‘* What, in our house, where we live! Won't 
that be rather like that strange person who lives 
over somewhere beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
and has ever so many wives? I'm sure, if Miss 
Disney is to live with us, I shall feel myself a 
number two,” 

“I wish you wouldn’t talk such confounded 
nonsense, Elizabeth. I suppose you pick up 
that sort of thing from your friends, who all 
seem to talk the same jargon, turning up their 
noses at every body in creation.” 

‘No, but seriously, can’t Miss Disney go 0m 
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living at Ashcombe? I should think she ought 
to be able to screw the tenants; she must have 
learned your poor mother's ways.” 

** Miss Disney will have a home in my house, 
wherever it is. And I think you ought to be 
uncommonly glad to get hold of a sensible young 
woman fora companion. As to my keeping up 
a separate establishment at Ashcombe for one 

n’s accommodation, that’s too preposterous 
an idea to be entertained for a moment. I shall 


try to let the place as it stands. You'll be thank-" 


ful enough for her society, I dare say, at Slogh- 
na-Dyack.” 

**T shall have the hills and the sea,” said 

izabeth ; ‘‘ they will be better company for me 

an Miss Disney.” 

She had seen the ch&teau in the course of a 
yachting expedition in the autumn of last year, 
when the Viscount, sorely alarmed by the nature 
of the illness that had followed the loss of her 
boy, had taken her to roam the blue waters in 
quest of health and spirits. Health and spirits 
had come’in some measure—health that was fit- 
ful, spirits that were apt to be forced and spuri- 
ous, a laugh that had a false ring in it, mirth 
which sounded sweet enough at one time, but 
jangled, out of tune, and harsh at another. 

So the Viscount wrote to inform Hilda Dis- 
ney that henceforth her life was to be spent in 
his household—wrote as briefly and unceremoni- 
ously as he might have written to a house-maid 
—and a week later Miss Disney came to Park 
Lane, covered with crape, pale, placid, impene- 
trable. Elizabeth made a great effort over her- 
self in order to receive this new-comer with some 
faint show of kindness. , 

‘**T hope you two mean to get on well togeth- 
er,” said the Viscount, in a little speech that 
sounded like a command. 

**T have no doubt we shall get on remarkably 
well—if we don’t interfere with each other,” an- 
swered Elizabeth. ‘‘I believe that is the secret 
of a harmonious household.” 

This was an intimation designed to give Miss 
Disney a correct idea of her position—a hint 
which that young lady fully comprehended. 

She accepted this position with a certain quiet 
grace which might have won the heart of any 
one who had a heart to be won. Elizabeth’s had 
been given away twice over, once to Malcolm 
Forde, once to her lost baby. Her small stock 
of love had been spent on these two. There was 
no room in her cold, weary heart for any thing 
but the ashes of that old fire—certainly no ad- 
mission for Hilda Disney. But as at this stage 
of affairs that young person appeared content 
to be a cipher in her new home, Elizabeth’s lan- 
guid indifference was not kindled into active dis- 
like. She tolerated the intruder, but at the samme 
time avoided her. ‘This was the position of af- 
fairs when Lord Paulyn and a few chosen friends 
began life and grouse-shooting on the moors 
around Slogh-na-Dyack. 

To Elizabeth’s jaded spirits, worn out by the 
small excitements of society, the change was at 
first a welcome one. It was pleasant to find 
herself mistress of a new domain, which differed 


widely from her other dominions; very pleas-* 


ant to be remote from the region of race-horses 
and trainers, and trial gallops and experimental 
exercises of rival two-year-olds in the dewy dawn 
of autumnal mornings ; trials in which, out of 
mere politeness, she had been obliged some- 
times to affect an interest. The novelty of the 
Norman castle and its surroundings delighted her; 
nor was she discouraged by its seclusion, or par- 
ticularly afflicted by the usurpation of the limited 
number of spare bedrooms by her husband’s sport- 
ing cronies, whereby she was deprived of the so- 
ciety of half a dozen or so of her own dearest 
friends, whose reception she had planned as one 
of the amusements of her Scottish home. The 
architect whose mediwval mind had designed 
Slogh-na-Dyack had refused to fritter away his 
space upon spare bedrooms, reserving his re- 
sources for sugar-loaf turrets, donjons, keeps, 
Gothic balconies, perforated battlements, pic- 
ture-galleries, a banqueting-hall with a groined 
roof and a musicians gallery, a tennis-court, and 
a cloistered walk under the drawing-room floor. 

** You will have to build me a new wing next 
year, Reginald,” Lady Paulyn observed, after 
expressing her general approval of the chateau. 
“It is all very well for us to exist in this be- 
nighted manner—for I don’t count your shoot- 
ing people as visitors—for once in a way, but we 
couldn't possibly exist here another year without 
a dozen or so more rooms.” 

**Couldn’t we?” said the Viscount, putting 
on his sullen air, which meant war to the knife. 
**T chose Slogh-na-Dyack just because it was a 
little out of the beaten track—not much, though, 
for people go to Oban nowadays just as they used 
to go to Brighton—and because it has precious 
little accommodation for your cackling brood of 
dear friends, no stowage for French waiting- 
maids and such rubbish—a place where I could 
feel myself master, and where I might expect 
you would even take the trouble to devote a lit- 
tle time to my society.” 

Elizabeth yawned. 

**To hear you talk about ‘shooting innocent 
birds, and of what your horses are going to do 
next year, and what they ought to have done, 
but did not do, this year. What a pity there 
should be such a sameness in domestic conver- 
sation !” 

**T suppose you would like it better if I could 
talk about converting the heathen,” snarled the 
Viscount. It was not the first time he had tried 
to sting his wife with an allusion to the lover who 
jilted her. 

**T should like it better if you had a mind 
wide enough to be interested in human beings, 
instead of in dogs and horses,” she answered, 
flashing out at him passionately. 

Miss was a mute witness of this little 
scene, but a mere cipher, whose presence had 
no restraining influence. 


**T shall not think of coming here next year 
unless there are some more rooms built,” Eliz- 
abeth remarked, decisively, after a little more 
skirmishing. 

“*We needn’t talk about coming next year 
until we have quite made up our minds to go 
away. This place has a famous winter climate,” 
said the Viscount, looking into a huge seal-skin 
case, as if in search of some rare species of 
cigar, the selection whereof was a work of time. 
He had a knack of looking down when he said 
disagreeable things. 

**I could not endure the place for more than 
two months,” replied his wife, ‘‘and I have 
made engagements for December.” 

“*'That’s a pity; for Ihave invited some fel- 
lows here for Christmas. 

**T am sure you are at liberty to entertain 
them—with Miss Disney's assistance. I shall 
resign all my privileges as chatelaine at the end 
of November.” 

**We'll see about that,” said Lord Paulyn, 
darkly. But as he had often uttered this mys- 
tic threat, and nothing had ever come of it, ex- 
cept that Elizabeth had always had her own 
way in spite of him, the lady was not appalled 
by his dark speech. 

It is not to be supposed that Lady Paulyn 
was always uncivil to her husband, that she 
flouted him in season and out of season. She 
had her intervals of sunshine and sweetness ; 
smiled upon him as she did upon society, and 
with almost as empty a smile; bewitched him 
even with something of the old witchery; for, 
despite his numerous aggravations, he still ad- 
mired her, and still fondly believed her the 
handsomest woman in Europe. 

This was the state of affairs when Hilda Dis- 
ney first entered their household ; but their do- 
mestic life underwent a gradual change after 
her coming. It was as if by some subtle influ- 
ence she widened the gulf between them, with- 
out design, without malice, but only by her 
presence. If she had been a statue, she could 
scarcely have scemed more innocent of evil in- 
tention, more unconscious of the harm she did ; 
yet she parted them irrevocably. 

She offended the wife by no demonstrative 
affection for the husband; yet, by an unobtru- 
sive concern for his comfort, a perpetual solici- 
tude, an unsleeping care of his well-being, shown 
in the veriest trifles, but shown almost hourly, 
she made his wife's indifference a thousand 
times more obvious than it had ever been before, 
By her interest in his conversation, by her ap- 
preciation of his vapid jokes, her acute percep- 
tion of the smallest matters in which his pros- 
perity or success was involved, she reminded 
him of his wife’s utter apathy about all these 
things. One of the grievances of his married 
life was the fact that he had never been able to 
interest Elizabeth in the details of his racing 
stud, those narrow chances and hair-breadth fail- 
ures which make or mar the fortunes of the 
year. She liked Epsom and Ascot and New- 
market and Goodwood and Doncaster and York 
well enough as scenes of gayety and excitement 
—festivals in which her beauty made her a kind 
of queen. She could even admire a winning 
horse as a grand and famous creature; but she 
had not a mathematical brain, and could not by 
any means comprehend that intricate process of 
calculation by which great results are sometimes 
arrived at in the racing world, and by which the 
Napoleons of the turf accumulate their colossal 
fortunes. 

In this she was the very reverse of Hilda, 
whose arithmetical powers had been trained to 
extreme acuteness In the service of the late 
dowager, and who, without any natural fond- 
ness for horses, could enter into all the compli- 
cations of a betting-book ; could even, on some 
rare occasion, give a wrinkle to the Viscount 
himself, as that gentleman remarked with su- 
preme astonishment. 

‘*Upon my word, you know, Hilda, you’re the 
downiest bird—I beg your pardon—the cleverest 
woman I ever met with. If my wife had only 
your brains—” 

‘* With her own beauty! That would be too 
much. Not that my brains are any thing to 
boast of, but I have been trained in a rather se- 
vere school.” 

**T should think you have, indeed ; my moth- 
er was an out-and-outer. I don’t believe there 
ever was such a screw, you know, before her 
time, or ever will be after it. There ought to 
be something of the kind put up in Ashcombe 
church, by Jove. It would look well in Latin 
—that quotation of Burke's, for instance: Mag- 
num vectigal est parsimonia. But you've got a 
wider way of looking at things than my mother. 
And as for looks, if you’re not as handsome as 
Elizabeth, who really is the finest woman in Eu- 
rope, you’ve no reason to complain of your share 
of good looks; and you know there was a day 
when I used to say a good deal more than that.” 

A faint color came into Hilda’s fair face. 

** We were children then,” she said. 

**Oh, hang it, I was at Oxford, and in the 
University eight. There wasn’t much of the 
child about me, Hilda.” 

‘* Except in a childish want of judgment—not 
knowing your own mind, in short,” she answer- 
ed, looking steadily down at a flimsy printed 
catalogue of race-horses which they been 
studying together when this conversation began. 

**Oh, well, we settled all that ever so long ago. 
Let by-gones be by-gones, Hilda.” 

** Was it I who recalled the past ?” 

*¢ I’m sure it wasn’t I,” answered Lord Pau- 
lyn, hastily, “‘and I don’t want to recall it. I 
don’t forget what a temper you had in those 
days, Hilda. Children, indeed! You were a 
child who knew how to call a fellow over the 
coals like any thing. I've a very keen recollec- 
tion of some of our shindies. However, al! that 
was so long ago, and I am an old married man 
| now; 60 1 thought we should be able to get,on 








very well together. And I must say you're won- 
derfully improved ; ten years’ more grinding in my 
mother’s mill has made a difference, hasn't it ?” 

**I hope I have conquered my evil tempers, 
and every thing else that was foolish in me,” said 
Hilda, meekly. 

That little demure speech of Miss Disney’s set 
the Viscount thinking. Ten years ago there had 
been certain love passages between himself and 
his cousin—a pretty little pastoral flirtation, 
which filled the intervals of his field-sports pleas- 
antly enough—but which, begun for the amuse- 
ment of long dull autumnal afternoons in a dreary 
old house, ended somewhat seriously. ‘The girl 
had been serious from the beginning. Her cous- 
in Reginald was the only man whose society had 
ever brightened the dismalities of her joyless 
home. He was young, good-looking, energetic, 
and possessed that superfluity of physical strength 
which gives a kind of dash and swagger to a man’s 
manner of doing things—a dash and swagger 
that, in the eyes of inexperienced girlhood, pass 
for courage and chivalry. He rode well, shot su- 
perbly, talked the last Oxoniari"slang, the novel- 
ty of which language was agreeable after the 
dowager's dull grumblings and perpetual prosing 
upon small worries. In a word, he was the only 
thing Hilda Disney had to love, and she loved 
him, hiding more intensity than he could have 
suspected under her placid demeanor. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A COURAGEOUS PRIEST. 


Tue O’KererrFt case, which has excited an un- 
usual interest in England and Ireland, resembles 
that of Father Stack, in Pennsylvania, or Bun- 
BuRY, in Michigan. ‘The bishop suspended Fa- 
ther O’Kerrre, priest of Callan, Ireland, from 
his ministry for commencing a libel suit against 
another priest. O’Keerrr, a resolute, active, and 
fearless ecclesiastic, finding himself the victim 
of a cruel tyranny, turned at bay and sued the 
bishop for defamation. The new crime at once 
aroused all the rage of the ultramontanes. Car- 
dinal CuLLEn interfered ; the Pope was invoked ; 
the daring priest found no mercy at Rome; he 
was rebuked in no sparing terms by Pope and 
cardinals; the vicar-general of his diocese sus- 
pended him; and when he refused submission, 
the Pope sent a rescript to Cardinal CULLEN, au- 
thorizing him to decide the matter, and the car- 
dinal confirmed the suspension of O’K&EFFe un- 
der the direct authority of Rome. By the inter- 
ference of the papal power, therefore, O’Keurrr 
was deprived of his parish, and the national 
Board of Education, assuming that his suspen- 
sion was valid, dismissed him from his position 
on the local board. His only fault, it must be 
remembered, was that he had brought a suit 
against his bishop. 

But neither Pope nor cardinals could terrify 
or subdue O’Kerrre. He had been assailed in 
character by all the arts of his opponents, had 
been removed from an honorable position, and 
held up to the Irish public as a degraded outlaw 
of the clerical fold. And he now retaliated by 
commencing a libel suit against Cardinal Cot- 
Len. This rigid and severe churchman, an as- 
pirant for the papacy, and the most bigoted of 
his order, has found himself brought before the 
Irish courts in no dignified position. He plead- 
ed in his defense the Pope’s rescript, and the 
usage of his sect. The case, it seems, was de- 
cided upon the two points suggested by Cardinal 
Cutten, and it was held that the papal rescript 
had no authority in England, and that to sue a 
bishop was no offense against the English law. 
It follows, thergfore, that Cardinal CuLLeN had 
no power to deprive O’Keerre of his parish, and 
that the Board of Education erred in removing 
him frem his government of the parish schools. 

O’Keerre has become famous. The fact that 
by the papal rescript a useful member has been 
driven from the local Board of Education, in 
connection with the other circumstances of the 
case, has awakened the indignation of the En- 
glish people. An inquiry has been instituted in 
Parliament. The resolute conduct of O’Kerrre 
is admired and applauded. He is defending his 
order against the tyranny of the bishops, and 
the liberties of English Roman Catholics against 
the corrupt authority of Rome. The ultramon- 
tanes, who have already shown their power and 
their factious spirit in the politics of Ireland, 
must grow as unpopular in England as with us. 
The resolution of Cardinal Cutten and Arch- 
bishop MannrnG to become the leaders of a po- 
litical party will scarcely tend to the spiritual 
welfare of their Church, and a contest may eas- 
ily arise between the papacy and the English 
government that will have no slight influence in 
the Parliamentary elections of next spring. The 
English courts, at least, if the report of their 
proceedings be correct, have set free the Roman 
Catholics from the civil control of the Pope. 
They may prosecute bishop or priest without fear 
of ecclesiastical interference; and the question 
which arose in the case of Father Stack, and in 
a different form in that of Patrick Bunsury, 
in our own courts, seems involved in the same 
principle. He who attempts to deprive another 
of his civil rights by excommunication or depo- 
sition is an offender against the common law. 

On page 580 we give the portraits of the Pup 
cipal actors in this remarkable drama, and 
a scene in the court-room‘during the examina- 
tion of Cardinal Cortex. Our readers will re- 
member that the Chief Justice directed the jury 
to find a verdict for the plaintiff, which they did, 
giving him one farthing damages. d 

The case is likely to be tried again, applica- 
tion having been made to the Irish Court of 
Queen’s Bench to have the verdict set aside on 
the ground of misdirection of the Chief Justice. 
Father O'Keerre exhibits no lack of courage. 
In a recent address to his congregation he said 
that he expected the action would be tried over 








‘ 


again, and that he was proceeding with the ac. 
tions against Bishop Moran, Dr. M‘Donap, 
and the Dublin Avening Post and the Kilkenny 
Journal, ‘A judge and jury have given a ver- 
dict against the man who pronounced me a de- 
graded and suspended priest, and if they choose 
to bring the case again before the world, I am 
ready to meet that; but I believe if they have 
any faith in their own doctrine or canon law 
that one ecclesiastic should not bring another 
before a court of law, they would be content 
with the trial they have had. It is the cardinal 
that is going to law with me; and if I commit- 
ted a crime, or was guilty of any misconduct, by 
going to law with him, the cardinal is repeating 
that now, and I will let him settle it with his 
own conscience, for I will not excommunicate or 
suspend him, though he ought to suspend him- 
self. Iam ready to meet him in any court.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY.’ 


A ozRTarn person had a friend who was a miser. One 
day he said sy him, “I am going a journey; give me 
your ring—then I shall always have you near*me; for 
whenever I look soon tt zoe will come to my remem- 
brance.” The miser answer, “If you wish to 
keep me in remembrance, as often as you Joox at your 
nak remember that you asked a certain ‘per- 
son for higring, and he refused to give it to you!” 
A tie etaaatlat Bn tal 


Fiecp Exgrciss—Plowing. 


An Irish sailor visited a city where he said they cop- 
pee cotenee the tops of the houses with sheet-lead. 
erbaps it wag the same man who saw a white black- 
— sitting on @ wooden mile-stone eating a red black- 
erry. 


Ought not a hermit to cal] his house a man-shun ? 














“ A logician and a swimmer,” says a Persian story, 
“were in a boat together. Said the logician to the 
swimmer, ‘Have you ever studied logic?’ ‘I never 
heard the name till now,’ was the reply. ‘Alas!’ 
said the logician, ‘ then has half your life been drowned 
in ignorance!’ Just themasquall came up. Says the 
swimmer to the logic * Have you ever learned any 
thing ‘of swimming?’ ‘ Nothing but logic,’ was the 
reply. ‘Alas!’ said the swimmer, ‘then the whole of 
your life is drowned!” The moral of this, our teach- 
= — us, is that logiciang sometimes get beyond their 

P 


To THe Benevocent.—There is a man so hard up 
that he even sleeps on tick. 








A school-boy being requested to write a compesition 
upon the subject of “ Pins,” prodgged the following: 
“Pins are very useful. They have Saved the lives of 
a great many men, women, and children—in fact, whole 
families.” “‘How so?” asked the puzzled teacher; 
and the boy replied, “‘ Why, by not swallowing them.” 

eat tig ons Bast ches 


A person who tells you of the fanits of others in- 
tends to tell others of your faults. 





An old bachelor, who has become melancholy and 
poetical, wrote some verses for the village paper, in 
which he expressed the hope that the time would soon 
come when he would 

* rest calmly within a shroud, 
With a weeping-willow by my side.” 
But to his inexpressible borror it caine out in print, 
*“*When I shall rest calmly within a shawl, 
With a weeping widow by my side.” 
a 


Who is the oldest lunatic on record ?—Tigpe out of 
mind. 





Why is a provident man like a monkey ?—Because 
he’s forehanded (four-handed). 





Tue Home Cincvrr—Walking about with s baby in 
the night. 





Why are the cook's tongs in a ship like great mos- 
quitoes ?—Because they are galley nippers. 
_- —_— — a 


A late poet, in describing his ancestors, who were 
among the first settlers at Amoskeag Falls, said, with 
a spice of exaggeration : 

“Of the goodly men of old Derryfield 

It was often said that their only care 

And their only wish and only prayer 

For the present world and the world te come 

Were a string of eels and a jug of rum!” 
lai tntiudiinsrmantinnnite 

A poruLas Daawine—Drawing a salary. 





A painter being esked to estimate the cost of paint- 
ing a certain house, drew forth a pencil and paper and 
made the following calculation: “A naught is a 
naught; three into five twice you can't—I'll paint 
your house for fifty dollars.” 

—-_ 

Why is a man who marries twice like the captain of 
& ship ?—Because he has a second mate. 

cnnienesioiagitiibceiaaiesinen 

“ Among all my boys,” said an old man, “I never 
had but one boy who took after me, and that was my 
son Aaron, who took after me with a club.” 


— 








When Shakspeare’s mother wished him to confess s 
theft, what distinguished character did she hold up 
before him 7—Wil , Tell. 


When is charity like a bee 7—When it begins to hum. 





Said a youngster, in high glee, displaying his pur- 
chase to y bosom-triend fh the street, UT ro cooon- 
nuts for five cents. That will make me ill to-morrow, 
and I won't Lave to go to schovl.” 
aiisicientiiieewensauinen 

Why is a captain haranguing his crew like an up- 

holsterer ?—Because he is a deck-urator, 
Yankee lad ve ber idea of a t man: 

:% pS is keerful ot fis clothes, don’t drink sperits, 
kin the Bible without spelling theewords, and eat 
a S Ldiliener on wash-day without grumbling. 


+ Where are the men of 76?” shouted a stump-era- 





tor. “Dead,” responded a sad-looking man in the 
middle aisle. The orator was surp at the intelli- 
gence. 





When may two people be said to be half-witted ?— 
When they ve ax understanding between them. 


man asked in court for his certificate 
ne bee a big scar on bis head about the 


shape of a shovel, which was satisfactory. 








l-known fact that the ladies seidem be- 
ana ome the beads of the “lords of creation” 
are often early in life either bald or gray—sometimes 
both. Douglas Jerrold tells S yaeneat story as fol- 
lows: At a private party in London 6 %; who, 
though in the autumn of life, had not Jost all dreams 
of its spring, said to Jerrold, “T can not imagine 
what es my hair turn gray; I sometimes fancy it 
must be the essence of rosemary, with which mv maid 
is in the habit of brushing it.” “I should rather be 
afraid, madam,” replied the dramatist, “ that it is the 


essence of time (thyme).” 
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O’KEEFFE LIBEL CASE. 
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THE RIGHT HON. JAMES WHITESIDE. THE REV. FATHER ROBERT O'KEEFFE. 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. Parish Priest of Callan (Plaintiff). 
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ROBERT WARREN, ESQ. 
High Sheriff of County Dublin. 
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SERGEANT ARMSTRONG. 
Defendant's Leading Counsel. 
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Fi SCENE IN COURT DURING THE EXAMINATION OF CARDINAL CULLEN.—{See Page 579.) * 
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THE LATE JOHN A. KENNEDY. 


THE LATE JOHN A. KENNEDY. 


Joun A. Kennepy, to whom more than to 
any other man New York is indebted for the 
efficiency of its police organization, died in this 
city, on the 20th of June, of paralysis of the heart, 
which had its origin in the severe injuries in- 
flicted by a brutal and cowardly mob during the 
first of the draft riots. He was born in 1803, in 
the city of Baltimore, whither his parents had 
some years previous emigrated from Ireland. 
He received the usual advantages of a common- 
school education, and learned the trade of a 
painter, which business he followed a number of 
years after removing to this city in 1828. Early 
taking an active interest in politics, he joined the 
Tammany Society, and was elected a member 
of the Common Council. He was subsequently 
appointed a member of the Board of Emigration, 
of which he afterward became Superintendent. 
Before leaving Maryland he had become thor- 
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oughly imbued with antislavery prin- 


ciples and sympathies, and belonged | 


to the Free Soil section of the Demo- 
cratic party in this State. When the 
attempt was made to extend slavery 
into free territory, by a repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, Mr. Kennepy 
became a Republican. He was a del- 

* egate fran this city to the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1846. 

In 1859 Mr. Kennepy was appoint- 
ed Superintendent of the Metropolitan 
Police force, which position he held 
for eleven years, He at once com- 
menced: the introduction of various 
reforms in the department, anda strict- 
er discipline soon took the place of 
the lax system which had prevailed 
during the reign of his predecessors, 
Under his guidance the Metropolitan 
Police reached the zenith of its fame, 
as was shown by the subsequent con- 
duct of the officers and men. Dur- 
ing the war Superintendent Kennepy 
aided the government in every possi- 
ble manner, and his services were 
considered so meritorious that he en- 
joyed the confidence and esteem of 
President Lrxcotn and Secretary 
STANTON up to the time of their death. 
In 1862 he was appointed Provost- 
Marshal of the city, and rendered 
himself particularly obnoxious to the secession 
element of New York by his efficient activity in 
the service of the government. 

Mr. Kennepy was the first victim of the mem- 
orable draft riots of 1863. Our readers will re- 
member that the riot commenced on the morning 
of Monday, July 13. On the Saturday previous 
the draft in this city had commenced; the names 
of those upon whom the lot had fallen were pub- 
lished in the newspapers of Sunday, creating the 
most intense excitement. On Monday morning 
the draft was resumed, and fearing from the ex- 
citement among the lower orders that violence 
might ensue, large bodies of police were sent to 
protect the head-quarters of the different pro- 
vost-marshals, where the drawing of the names 
was to take place. Scarcely had a name been 
drawn frqm the wheel at the head-quarters of 
Captain Jenkins, at Forty-ninth Street and 
Third Avenue, when an attack was made on 
the place The provost-marshal, police, and 
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Bthers were driven out, and the building was 
fired. 

Mr. Kennepy, who was making a tour of 
inspection to ascertain the feeling among the 
populace, came upon the scene of the trouble 
while the uproar was-at its height. Being a 
man of dauntless courage, he alighted from his 
carriage, and advanced toward the infuriated 
mob. He was at once recognized. With a 
brutal yell the crowd rushed upon him, bore 
him to the ground, and beat and trod upon him 
until he became insensible. Believing they had 
killed him, the brutal mob flung his body into 
a gutter and fled. He was soon afterward 
picked up by some friends, and conveyed to 
Police Head-quarters, where his wounds were 
dressed. He was found to be terribly bruised, 
but, fortunately, no bones were broken. 

On his partial recovery from the effects of 
this cowardly assault, Mr. Kennepy resumed 
active command of the force, and remained the 
executive head until 1870, when, by the pas- 
sage of the charter, the system was changed 
from the Metropolitan to the Manicipal Police 
Force, and he was legislated out of office after 
an honorable service of eleven years. Mr. 
Kennepy resigned, and Captain JouRDAN 
was appointed to fill the position. 

By the death of Mr. Kennepy New York 





SUSAN 


B. ANTHONY. 


loses a well-tried and faithful servant, and the Re- | result must be discouraging in the extreme. In 


publican party a member to whose public record it 
can point with unqualified approval. He made 
our police force what it is. His devotion to the 


public service during a most trying and critical | sembly tickets. 


period was exempl:ifry and unswerving. His 
power of organization and exceptional faculty 
of command brought the city through the terri- 
ble strain of July, 1863 ; 


and it was his spirit | zens as ‘ 


the last November election, it will be remember- 
ed, Miss Anruowy voted, in the city of Roches- 
ter, New York, the Congressional, State, and As- 
This she did in the belief that 
the right of suffrage was conveyed to her sex 
under the Fourteenth Amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which defines citi- 
‘all persons born or naturalized in the 


which animated the police during the critical or- | United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 


deal of July 12, 1871. 
At the time of his death Mr. Kennepy held 


the position of Collector of Assessments for this | 


city. 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY’S VOTE. 


| 


thereof.” The authorities, however, took quite 
a difierent view of the matter, and Miss ANTHONY 
was arrested and indicted for illegal voting. 

The trial of the case was held on the 17th 
June, in the Circuit Gourt of the United States 
sitting at Canandaigda, Judge Hunt presiding. 
Mr. Ricuarp Crow ey, the District Attorney, 


Miss Susan B. Antony, the redoubtable | conducted the prosecution, and Judge Henny 
champion and exponent of the political rights | R. Serpen and Mr. JomN Van Voornis ap- 


of women, has at length come to grief at the 
hands of the law. Not satisfied with promul- 
gating her ‘‘ peculiar” views from the platform 
and through the press, she determined to make 
a test of the matter at the ballot-box, and the 
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The judge direcied the 
jury to find the defendant *guilty,” and a fine 
of $100 and costs was imposed. The inspectors 
who received the vote were also convicted, and 


fined $25 each, with costs. 


peared for the defense. 
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THE SHAH OF PERSIA AT HOME—RECEPTION HALL AT TEHERAN.—[See Pace 582.] 
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{HE SHAH’S RECEPTION HALL 
AT TEHERAN. 
the modern capital of Persia, is 
f y, treeless plain, which, ex- 
Pe almost destitute of verdure. 
It is ‘about. five miles in circuit, and is inclosed 
hy a strong earthen wall, flanked with numerous 
towers, surrounded by a glacis, outside which is a 
la rgedry ditch. The population is about 70, 04 W). 
The appearance of the city from a distance is 
picturesque, but it has few public edifices worthy 
of notice: the houses are built of sun-dried bricks, 
and the streets wretchedly paved. It has, how- 
ever, many good shops and bazars. The Ark, or 
citadel, comprises the royal residence and harem, 
quarters for the guards, and other public offices. 
A picture of the Reception Hall is given on page 
581. The Grand Saloon in the palace is said 
to be very magnificent. ‘The throne is a platform 
of pure white marble, raised a few steps from the: 
ground, and carpeted with shawls and gold, and 
the whole interior of the apartment is profusely 
decorated with carving, gilding, arabesque paint- 
ing. and looking-glass. 
he Shah is now in England, where his pres- 

ence excites great curiosity. It is not often that 
an Oriental potentate of such magnitude quits his 
lair to visit the haunts of civilization; and a Per- 
sian Shah is almost as strange a Visitor as a 
Japanese Mikado would be. But the Vienna 
Exposition has drawn him from the Vale of Cash- 
mere, and he comes among the Western bar- 
barians, surrounded with Eastern splendor, be- 

jeweled with diamonds and rubies, like a caliph 
of the Arabian Nights, with twenty-five millions 
in his pocket to pay his incidental expenses. 
There are cold critics who say that it would have 
been more creditable for his Highness to have 
employed some of his money in relieving his 
starving subjects last year, when half of them died 
of famine, and liberal subscriptions were raised 
in both Europe and America for their relief. The 
Shah set out attended by six of his numerous 
wives, but domestic infelicities at Moscow con- 
strained him.to send back this portion of his reti- 
nue, and to pursue his journey as a single man. 
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TO ATTO 1 . 
UNSATISFACTORY. 
‘Have other lovers—say, my love— 
Loved thus before to-day ?” 
**They may have, yes, they may, my love; 
Not long ago they may.” 
**But though they worshiped thee, my love, 
Thy maiden heart was free?” 
**Don't ask too much of me, my love; 
Don’t ask too much of me.” 


“Yet now ‘tis vou and I, my love; 


Love’s wings no more will fly ?” 
**Tf Love could never die, my love, 
Our love should never die.” 
““For shame! and is this so, my love, 


And Love and I must go?” 
“Indeed I do not know, my love; 

My life, I do not know.” 
**You will, you must be true, my love, 
Nor look and love anew!” 
**T'll see what I can do, my love; 

I'll see what I ean do.” 

ROMAN TOMBS. 

Tuosr who have never seen the Pyramids of 
Egypt will be struck with the massiveness of the 
nly pyramid now existing in Rome. Standing 
» to the gate of San Paolo, and forming part 











of the walls of the city, this great structure, 


é ted in memory of Caius Cestius, as is sup- 
posed, in the reign of Augustus, dominates over 

ut spot sacred to every English and American 
tourist as the Protestant burial-ground: and 


uking here in the cool of the day, the visitor 
may contemplate at the same time the most an- 
cient and the most modern forms of sepulture, 





and compare the puny efforts of recent art with 
the gigantic masonry of the past. Yet it would 
seem that the man to whose memory this great 
tomb was erected is little known excepting by 
name, although undoubtedly he must have been 


a man of mark in his generation. The chamber 
wherein the body was deposited is in the centre 
of the monument, and was covered with paint- 
ings, the colors of which are still visible. ‘The 
whole great mass of brick-work, 125 feet high 
and 100 square, is covered with slabs.of marble, 
black with age, but whjch nineteen centuries 
ago, when Christ yet dwelt among men, were 
dazzling the eyes of the citizens of Rome with 
their newly polished brightness, fresh from the 
quarries of Carrara. Nineteen centuries seem 
a great age for a monument; yet when we re- 
flect that this pyramid is but a feeble copy of 
those which long ages ago stood and still stand 
in Egypt as this now stands in Rome, black with 
time when this was bright with newness, and ex- 
ceeding it as much in size as in age, we are filled 
with astonishment at the power of those early 
master-builders. ‘The pyramid of Caius Cestius, 
according to an inscription, was completed in 
330 days. How many years were occupied in 
the construction of those of Egypt? and who can 
say how many ages they have stood immovable 
in : litary grandeur on the sunny, sandy plains 
of Egypt? 
_ Yet probably here in Rome and the neighbor. 
hood may be found tombs as old or older, tumuli 
humbly imitating the pyramid, or those 
ives hollowed out of the rock, as used by the 
Etrusear 5 before the rise of Rome. These latter 
have “ul disappeared, or are known to the anti- 
one; and the only tombs visited by trav- 
ot iia Gaeeeee — be traced to the Rome 
cr lke thowe of Hadden ttece have disappeared, 
roar decay adtien or Cecilia Metella have 
) } _© uses far different from the inten- 
tion of their builders. The saddest of thes 
se 


changes is that which has converted the im- { 





mense mausoleum of the great Emperor Au 

tus, which once held his ashes and those of many 
of his family and successors, into a circus, where- 
in one seeks in vain for any traces of that mag- 
nificence which must once have characterized the 
tomb of the master of the world, 

‘The Romans seem at an early period to have 
adopted the practice of incremation ; hence those 
peculiar tombs called co/umbaria, which abound 
in and around Rome. They consist of a large 
cave or chamber fitted up with little pigeon-holes, 
wheretn the ashes of the dead were placed in 
urns of various kinds, according to the rank of 
the deceased, and as these columbaria were prin- 
cipally occupied by the slaves of great families, 
the urns are often of rude construction, for it 
would appear that the great men of Rome were 
generally buried in splendid marble sarcophagi 
on their own land, and a cell or series of cells 
adjoining’ formed the columbaria for their slaves 
and freedmen, a great tower or other monument 
being generally erected over the whole. One 
columbarium which we examined consisted of 
niches round the walls, and in addition/a sort 
of stone dresser filled with holes, in which were 
placed little round stone urns, with covers greatly 
resembling a modern cooking-stove, with earthen 
saucepans, etc. This was said to have belonged 
to the family of Pompey ; and in the same vine- 
yard are the tombs and columbaria of the Scipios. 
But the great conqueror Africanus was not bur- 
ied there, but, according to Murray, at Liter- 
num, although an old book on Roman antiquities 
says a pyramid was erected to him adjoining the 
Mole of Hadrian. 





CENTAUR LINIMENT 

Has cured more wonderful cases of rheumatism, 
aches, pains, swellings, frost-bites, caked-breasts, 
burns, scalds, salt-rheum, etc., upon the human frame, 
and strains, spavin, galls, etc., upon animals in one 
year than all other pretended remedies have since the 
world began. The recipe of the Liniment and cer- 
tificates of remarkable cures accompany each bottle, 
and will be sent gratis to any one. It is no humbug. 
There is no pain which it will not relieve, no swelling 
it will not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Cen- 
taur Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. Price 50 cents; large 
bottles, $100. J. B. Rose & Co., 53 Broadway, New 
York.—[Con.} 


DR. COLTON ~ 


Originated in 1863, and has given Laughing-Gas to 
66,000 patients for teeth extraction without a failure 
or accident. 19 Cooper Institute, New York.—{Com.] 











A Prorrraste Investurent.—The Wilson Under- 
Feed Sewing-Machine combines in a more perfect de- 
gree than any other the requirements of a first-class 
machine. This is the unanimous verdict of the thou- 
sands of families who are using them, and its success 
is unprecedented in the history of sewing-machines. 
Although it costs fully as much to make as any other, 
the manufacturer sells direct to the people, but as the 
company belongs to no “Ring” or combination to 
keep up prices, they can afford to sell at a much less 
price. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and in 
all other cities in the United States. The company 
want agents in country towns.—[{Com.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


N ANY a downcast Soul, whose life was 

made burdensome by the Metal Spring Trusses, 
has been restored to life’s enjoyment by the use of The 
New Elastic Truss, which is worn with perfect ease, 
night and day, retaining the rupture safely at all times, 
and is not taken off till a permanent cure is effected. 
Sold at a reasonable price. This New Truss is sent by 
mail every where by the Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 
Broadway, N. Y. City, who send their full Descriptive 
Circulars free on application. 


“he Best Elastic Truss, without metal springs, 
is Pomeroy’s Evastio Rupture Beir. The best 
Trusses with metal springs are Pomeroy’s Wier Spring; 
Runser Sponer and Fincer-Pap Trusses. For par- 
ticulars, address Pomeroy & Co.,744 Broadway, N. Y. 
Pomeroy’s Trusses are the best in the world. 





OOLISHLY spent—money paid for children’s shoes 
not protected by SILVER TIPS. Two 
weeks is about the time it takes a smart, active child 
to ventilate the toe of a shoe. SILVER TIPS the 
only preventative. 


es Atlantic Cable unites two worlds, but not so 
close or sure as the celebrated 


,§ CABLE SCREW WIRE 
unites the sole to the upper of Boots and Shoes—they 
will not rip or leak. 1 have the Patent Stamp. 


AMBREQUINS, 


New Patterns 
For FALL TRADE Now Ready. 


G. L. KELTY & C0. 


724 BROADWAY. 
Designs for the trade. Dealers supplied. 


RARE AND VALUABLE LONDON BOOKS, 


A rich collection of Standard Miscellaneous Works, 
All in perfect library condition, suitable for public in- 
stitutions and gentlemen's private libraries, many of 
which are curious and of rare occurrence. Priced Cata- 
logues regularly issued and mailed gratis on application. 
Importations by weekly steamers. Send for Catalogue. 


A. L. LUYSTE 
London; and No. 138 Fulton St., N. ¥. 
THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


IeeCream Freezer. 


ingley’s will produce a finer quality of Cream 
irae Uime ant wich 1. labor, than any other Freezer 
made. Is perfectly air-tight, and will pay the entire cost 
of the machine in one season in saving ofice alone. Sizes 
from three to forty quarts, Call and see it, or send for 
catalogue. CHAS G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


506 Commerce St., Philadelphia. 


EXPLOSIVE BULLETS! Joux P. Moour®™ 
Sons, 204 Broadway. Safe, cheap, accurate, 
destructive. ga” Send for Circular. 


























(gF MUSICAL ALMANAC sent free on application. 





Epilepsy or Fits. 


A SUKE CURE for this distressing complaint is 
now made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo ) on 
Foreign and Native Herbal Preparations, published by 
Dr. O. Puzirs Brown. The prescription was discov- 
ered by him in such a providential manner that he can 
not conscientiously refuse to make it known, as it has 
cured every body who has used it for Fits, never hav- 
ing failed in a single case. The ingredients may be 
obtained from any druggist. A copy sent free to all ap- 
plicants by mail. Address Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, 
21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 








Has long attracted the notice of the most eminent phy- 
sicians, by its great efficacy in curing what were con- 
sidered incurable cases of disease, where the patients 
have been almost destroyed by SCROFULA, &c., 
and Prof. VaLentrine Mort, of the New York Uni- 
versity, Professors Grason, Dewees, and CHAPMAN, 
of Philadelphia, and many other physicians of cele- 
brity, gave, over their own signatures, letters recom- 
mending it, and certifying to its great merits. It has 
been occasionally advertised, and thousands of families 
throughoyt the United States recommend and use it. 
The ebedatery is under the direction of Dr. FRANKLIN 
Stewart, who has devoted his attention and skill in 
its careful preparation during the past twenty-five 
years, and not a bottle put up but is worth many 
times its cost to the patient. It is perfectly safe for the 
most diseased and debilitated, and, IN ALL CASES 
WHERE THE BLOOD IS NOT PURE, IT 
SHOULD BE USED FREELY. 

Prepared only at SWAIM’S LABORATORY, 113 
South Seventh St., below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 

W.@. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 
General Agents, 170 William Street, New York. 
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ADJUSTABLE 
WINDOW 
SCREENS. 


Will Fit any Window and last a Life Time. 


N. E. COR. SEVEN- 
TEENTH AND MAR- 
KET STREETS, 

a a j Philadelphia. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


LIEBIG’S 





EXTRACT W7OF MEAT 


THE GENUINE AMERICAN ARTICLE 





More concentrated, better, and chea: than any 
Other. $3 = pound. For sale every where, and by 
A. GLANZ, Sole Agent, 194 William St., New York. 


ADVANTAGE. 


' anf advantage to be gained in Life Insurance is 
secured under policies of the old 


United States Life Insurance Co. 


Chartered 1850. Cash assets, $4,000,000. $124 02 





cash assets to every $100 liabilities. The most favora- 

ble terms are made with snccessful Agents. Try us. 
Apply to the UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 261-2-3 Broadway, N. Y. City. 









STEREOPTICONS, &c., &c. New slides at greatly 
Tednced pion, A very _———- business for a man 


with capital. Send stamp for Catalogne. 
W. MITCHELL MoALLISTER, 
1314 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


URF HOTEL, 
_ FIRE ISLAND, 
Is now open for Guests. 

Through Tickets and Baggage Checked by Trains of 
SOUTH-SIDE RAILROAD, 
leaving South Eighth Street, Williamsburgh, at 8-30 


A.M. and 4 P.M. 
D. S. S. SAMMIS, Proprietor. 


CURED !—For circular and price, ad 
ASTHMA 8. C. Aiea benameen te rene 














SUPERFLUOUS HAIR Se MONE Ds Adare 

















SAVE YOUR EYES, 


RESTORE your SIGHT, 
THROW AWAY YOUR SPRCTACLES, 
By readi our Illustra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY of the EYE- 
store impaired Vision and ep» 
s r u  . j 
Overweened, Eyes ‘how to cure ie 


Watery, Inflam and 
Eyes, and all other Di Cry 


URING YOUR FACE. Pa 
Mailed Free, Send your 


DR. J. BALL & CO., 0. Box 987, 
No, 91 Liberty Street, New York City, N.Y, 


Alice and Phebe Cary, 


“The Latest Poems,” 


Never before collected, of these popular writers, has 
just been published by HURD & HOUGHTON, New 
York, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, in one hand- 
some volume, Price $2. The book is edited by Mary 
Cremer Ames, whose touching 


Memorial of Alice & Phebe Cary 


(same publishers, same price, 2 steel portraits) every 
one has been reading this season. 


ft ee GR oe ap 
The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAWERS 


STOCKING 


SUPPORTER, 004 
Waist Combined. 

The Skeleton Waist alone, 
for hot weather, is worth all it 
costs. Itis highly recommend- 
ed by physicians, and others 
who a- used it. 

Ask your Merchants for it. 
If you cannot get it, we will 
send single one, prepaid, for 
Children. on receiptof #1. For 
Misses and Ladies, on receipt 
of $1.25. “ 

In ordering, give the length 
from the shoulder to the top of 
stocking. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Send price for samples. So- 
licit orders, and make money. 

A liberal discount to Agents 
and Merchants. : 

Cut this out and keep it. 


Address 
STIGER MFG. CO. 
6 


O Warren Street. 
New Yor. 
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“To Have a Cricket 


“ON THER HEARTH, 18 THE LUCKIEST THING IN THE 
“wor.p.”—Chas. Dickens. The large illustrated fam- 
ily paper—“‘ Tue Cricket on THE Hrearta”—only $1 a 
year. A $5 CHROMO FREE. Great success. 
100,000 sold. 16 pages, crowded with freshest stories, 
&c. Will pay one Gen’! — in each county a monthly 
cash salary. Send $1 for Agent’s Outfit (chromos, sam- 
ples, terms, &c.) Apply now for territory. We send 
this paper 3 mos. for 25c¢. Object, to introduce. 
Try it. Jonzs & Hap.ey, Pub’rs, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


| ey our 
Child’s Eye- 
sight. Novelty Car- 
riage, with Patent Ad- 
justable Canopy. 
te Price $15 00. 
Old Style Perambula- 
’ tors from $7; Central 
Park Swings reduced 
to $10; also, Veloci- 
i Baby Jumpers, 
aping Horses, &Toys. 
Send for circular to 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 


f —_ 512 Broadway. ite 
St. Nicholas Hétel. 
(Patent Canopy put on any carriage.) 

















FOR ~ ALE on Lookout Mountain, 
l 4 Tennessee, near Chattanooga, the 
property known as Lookout Mountain Edueational In- 
stitutions, eleven buildings, and about fifty acres on 
eastern brow and slope of LOOKOUT, one of the most 
and resorts for health and magnificent scenery. 
zasy ascent of 1400 feet above Tennessee River. Emi- 
nently suitable for a Sanitary Resort and Infirmary, 
for a Summer Hotel, or for a large College. For terms 
of sale, which are liberal, and for full particulars and 
description, with cut, address WILTSE & PRATT, 
Real Estate Agents, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ARE 


Found only in the 
* ” 
“Victor 








Easy to operate, cuts 14 
inch swath, mows une- 
ven ground asamoothly 





LAWN as level, and more even- 
ly than any other ma- 
MOWER. chine, and holds stead- 





fly to its work. Self- 
ye durable, 
and not liable to get 
out of order. Fully war- 
ranted. Examine this 
machine before purchas- 
ing any other. For ssle 
» by Hardware Dealers 
- as generally. Circulars and 

all information from the 


Arbeiter Lawn Mower Co., Hartford, Conn. 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 





LOVEJOY'’S GLASS-CUTTER, 


WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED. 


Cuts glass better than a diamond; is useful in every 
House, Store, or Shop; lasts a lifetime, and will pay 
for itself the first time nsed. Sent prepaid to any ad- 
dress, safely packed, upon receipt of 50 cents and let- 
ter stamp, by ALVAN L, LOVEJOY, 

229 Washington St., Boston. 


AMP-MEETING ASSOCIATIONS will 


find it to their advan’ to examine W. H. Surru’s 
new Vapor Gas Light, which is designed expressly for 


lighting up streets, tents, and for use in open air. 
_ WwW. i BMITH, 46 & 48 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MAHOGANY, 


WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


AND ALL KINDS 


HARD WOODS, 


In Logs, Boards, Plank, and Veneers. 
GEO. W. READ & CoO., 


Office, Mill, and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis Street, cor. 6th, 
E. R., New York. 
ga Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 
&27~ Inclose 3c. stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


ROGERS’ 


GROUPS OF 


STATUARY. 


From $10 to $25. 
e® “The Favored Scholar,” 
ee A New Group, Price $18, 
K ry 4 __ Inclose Stamp for Illustrated 
= } N@ Catalogue and Price-List to 
a : JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


A GREAT OFFER! Horace Waters & 
.u * Son, 481 B’way.N.Y., 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS 4 ORGANS ¢ first- 
class makers, including WATERS’, at ex- 
tremely low po forcash,or part cash,and 
balance in small monthly payments. New 7= 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern 
Sugrevensents, Sor $275 cash, Organs $55, 

72. ROUBLE REED ORGANS, $100; 


$1 10; 8-STOP, $125, and upward. 
WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the most beautiful in style and perfect in 
tone ever made, The CONCERTO STOP 
isthe best ever placed in one an, Itispro- 
duced by anextra set of reeds peculiarly voiced, the 
EFFECT of which is MOST CHARMING and 
SOU L-STIR RING, while its IMUTATION of 
the HUMAN VOICE is SUPERB. Terms 
liberal, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED 
Sor onestamp. A liberal discount to Ministers, Churches, 
Sunday-Schools, Lodges,¢c. AGENTS WANTED. 


.WEBSTER’S PATENT 


[JTTon|?woRKER 


Pat. June 27, 1871._ Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, tn 

Is one of the most important inventions of the age. The 
most — Button-hole Worker ever inven/ed. So 
simple that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
with it than the mo-t experienced hand can work with- 
outit. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
They sell at sight. and give over 100 per cent. profit. 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with fall directions for use, 
with sample of our new and novel way ot canvassing, 
—s paail to any eAtdtress = goceins of 65 cents. Ad- 
h 4 "FG CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
Ct. Please state in what paper you saw this.” 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
; NESS PUR USES, 

And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 
849-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 
Louis, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, Il. Send for 
Pamphlet. 





































LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 

»y 


of $2 00 (Two), 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY 
<= Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


GREAT CLEARANCE SALE OF 
STANDARD BOOKS, 


At a discount of from 40 to 50 per cent., including 
Knight's Lilustrated way hackeray’s Works; 
‘ennyso 





Longfellow, Whittier, and n’s Poems, various 
editions; Strickland’s Queens; Waverley Novels; Dick- 
ens’s Works; Worcester’s as Dana’s Corals; 
Gwilt’s Architecture, and thousands of other good 
books. Catalogues sent on ———— e 

ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 





Por Cleansing the Teeth. 
Sarsaparilla Pills. 


MY SUGAR-COATED PILLS contain ingredients 
found in no other “‘ Blood Purifier,” removing all dis- 
eases from the system, including humors and “‘ekin 
diseases.” Sent by mail, $1 00 per box. F. F. CHAP- 
MAN, Chemist, 197 Broadway. Box 5128, N. Y. City. 
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Extensively used for making Concrete for MacAdam Roads, Ballast 
for Railroads, reduction of Auriferous Quartz, pulverizing Emery Stone, pre aring 
Iron, Copper, and Zinc Ores, &c., &c. Twenty prize medals awarded in surope 
and America. The patent for this machine has been Sully sustained in the Courts 
after repeated and thoroughly contested suits. Those who make : 
chines infringing on this patent do so at their own risk. 


BLAKE CRUSHER CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 


, sell, or use Ma- 


137 Elm Street, 


{ NEW YORK AGENCY, 
Where a machine may be seen in operation, 





Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fir any Fiauner, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 

usted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. No, 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ - 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
8 years old)...... Oe Sera * 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 


SN GI 00c00pnk0ne00000esésncesccveceses eal | 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 


YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years old).............eeeee0es “ 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. ** 35 


LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. No.42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
© to 15 years O1B). ... 2.00... ceccccccscccccces “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
BPE. Bm ORE.. .ccccosvecessccescese “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... ‘ 48 


Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 

ion Baqsue, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “* 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ - @ 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers)............+.-.seee0 = ¢ 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 


i i: «orbkexauedeibascnbecenes ve “ 18 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... = @ 


LADY’S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER... “ 23 


POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt................00+. s 93 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years Tn unaseocsvcenceseseses = 

LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... * go 


GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 


PORTE SEED. occccccccccssoccces ccencececenoees * 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Fal) Trained Skirt................ 89 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “ 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT ................. “ 41 


DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... ** 43 
GIRL'’S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for ms 








girl from 5 to 15 years old)...............+.- 44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 46 
DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

OFS “ 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “ 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Round Bish)... cccccccccccccsccvccsccces os * 50 


Fol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “* 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt.........ccccccssecssceces se 9j 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... * 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING —_ 


SUI 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- : 


LONAISE WALKING SUIT............ sees “* 2B 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ‘* 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 98 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


7 You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Uctave Piauos tor $2902 

mm We answer—Itcosts less (han $3 
to make any $600 Piano sold 
through Agents, all of whom make 
100 per ct. profit. We have 
no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
e le 6 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over 600 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. ‘some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 


ROLE 4S. Plano Cos 810 Broadway, N.Y. 




















90 A DAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN who 
take the money for “THE LADIES’ 
'ASKET”—a beautiful Box with gold edges 
and clasp—4 by 23¢ inches—Book style—contains 
$1 12 worth of articles of daily use. Is new— 
sells at sight. One sample for 60 cents, or two 
styles for $1 00, postpaid, with circulars. Address 
CITY NOVELTY CoO.,, 

1505 Pennsylvania Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





@F.J.KALDENBERG, 
manufacturer of all kinds of 
Meerschaum Goods & Amber 
Work. Repairing, Boiling in 
Wax & new process, Ambers, 

&c. Send for Circulars and Price-Lists. Box 91. 

Store 71 Nassau, cor. John, and 4 & 6 John Street, near 

Broadway. Newport, No. 5 Travers Block, R. L 


STAMMERING fenuy cerea star on: 
pense of only $2. Send stamp for Circular to 
Dr. ROCKWELL, 53 Wood St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


DORN YOUR HOMES with the new Chro- 
mo “‘ Awake” and “ Asleep.” Sells like wild fire. 











i he ~ largest retail ready-made clothing trade in 
the United States, is done by Baldwin the Cloth- 
ier, North East Corner of Canal St. and Broadway, New 
York. The sales—exclusively retail—have reached 
over Seventeen thousand four hundred dollars in one 
day this Summer. We say unhesitatingly that the 
readers of this Weekly will find this famous house 
the best in America for selecting Men's and Boys’ 
clothing. 


XPLOSIVE EXPRESS BULLETS in Metallic Car- 
tridges, for Gatling Guns, Springfield, Remington, 
and Winchester Rifles,Colt’s Army Pistol, &c. Extraor- 
dinary accuracy, with low trajectory at hunting ranges. 
Circulars at JOHN P. MOORE'S SONS, 204 Broadway. 








The sent for 50 cents. A large discount to agents. 
A W. F. CARPENTER, Foxboro, Mass, 


ICTURES, Frames, &. All kinds. Send for 
Catalogues. G. E. Pexiwz, Pub., 66 Reade St, N.Y. 








Asbestos Roofing 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 
Liberal Inducements to General Merchants & Dealers. 


“or Sale by 


H. W. JOHNS, 
87 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 


PRINTING. 


SELF-INKING PEARL PRESS 
New and valuable invention. Every busi- 
ness man should have one. Presses and 
Outfits from 810 upwards. stamp 
for Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cuts fe. 
Golding & Co., 14 Kilby St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


UNDEVELOPED WEST 


OR, 
FIVE YEARS IN THE TERRITORIES. 
By J. H. BEADLE, 

WESTERN OORRESPONDENT OF OINOINNATI OOMMEROIAL. 
The only complete history of that vast region between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific: its Resources, Climate, 
Inhabitants, Natural Curiosities, &c., with life and ad- 
venture on Prairies, Mountains, and the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Beadle has spent five years traveling in the new 
States and Territories, and knows more about their 
Resources, &c., than any other writer. The book is il- 
lustrated with over 250 fine engravings of the Scenery, 
Cities, Lands, Mines, People, and Curiosities of the 
Great West, and is the best and fastest selling book ever 
published. Send for specimen pages and circulars, with 
terms. Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING co. 

‘yA HOF every 
= $75 to $250 per month, «ner, 
male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEW- 
ING-MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $15. Fully 
licensed and warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 
It makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
from $75 to $250 per month, and expenses, or com- 
mission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; 


= Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Chicago, Ill. ; or St. Louis, Mo, 
—BOOK AGENTS, to eel] new 


W A NTE and popular books. Books that are 


admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney; Farm Ballade, by 
Will Carleten; I Go a-Fishing, by W.C. Prime; Miss 
Beecher's Housekeeper and Healthk ; The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, inquire of or address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted, male or female, to 
sell our Patent Spool Holder, Thread Cut- 
- ter, and Needle-Threader combined. Just 
out. Sample box of 2 styles by mail, 25c. 
Also, other novelties. Send for Circulars. 
Address PLUMB & CO., Phila., Pa. 


Vv ANTED-—A Case of Diseased Kidneys or Blad- 
der that Constitution Water will not cure. 
Address P. O. Box 1568, New York. 


ALL AGENTS, *oratyste 
make a mistake if they fail to write CHAS. H. TAY- 


LOR & CO., Boston or Chicago, whose new combina- 
tion beats the world. Sales immense. Profits big. 


PER WEEK and expenses paid. We 
want a reliable agent in every County in 
the U.S. Addres#e Hudson River Wire Co., 
130 Maiden Lane, N. Y., or Chicago, Il. 


GENTS AND SALESMEN.—Most fortu- 
nate chance to make money pleasantly, respecta- 
bly, surely. $50 weekly, without fail. Address fo 
Circulars. O. F. TEMPLETON, 615 Broadway, N. Y. 
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AGENTS WANTI 








5 t oN perdast Arenta wanted! All classes of working peo- 
pe 0 wV ple, of either sex, young or old, make more moncy at 
work for usin tueir spare moments or all the time than atanything 
else, Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portiand, Maine. 


OPC b J Agents wanted ev- 

$72 E ACH W EEK. ery where. Busi- 
ness strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

ANTED! Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 

other novelties. Address U. 8. Manufacturing 

Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


475 A MONTH to Agente. Articles new, and 
S (2) staple as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 





g SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
1 2 ¢10. R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


» 6 Agents wanted. Business entirely 

$25 A DAY. novG'G. SHAW, Biddeford Me, 

TERMS for ————« MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
ALA 








Hanprr’s Macaztny, One Year...... $400 
Harren's Weexiy, One Year...... 400 
Haxgrxr'’s Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Macazine, Harrer’s Weexry, and Harerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werxt.y, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoniwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and , 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions commence at any time, When no date is speci- 

fled, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begine 

with the current Volume; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Brotuxns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tens ror Apvertistne tm Hanrrr’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. , 
Ha ’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. — 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw Harrere & Brorures will send either of the 
Sollowing works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 





e7~ Harren’s Catarocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


I. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE for July. 


IL 

ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. 
Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

IT. 

1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Prue. Crown $yvo, 

Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 
IV. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. ing a Guide 
through France Brigham, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, prt Syria, Turkey, Grecce 
Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. By W. VeworoKxe Fret- 
riper. Twelfih Year. With nearly 100 Maps and 
Plans of Cities. Large 12mo, Half Leather, Box ket- 
Book form, $6 00. 


By Jom» W. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1872. Edited by Prof. Srenorn F. Barnn, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance 
of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, over 700 pp., 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the Annual Pret of 
Science and Industry for 1871. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00.) 

Vi. 

MISS BEECHER’'S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for secnring Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Schools. Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 60, vn 


FARM BALLADS. By Writ Canirrox. Mlnstrated. 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and illuminated, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50, 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Ite Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Thereto. By Cates Cusuixne. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


$2 00. 
TX. 


THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuannre Haxctoox, Secretary 
of the “‘ Blooming-Grove Park Association,” Lllus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00, 


x. 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Farv- 
Frick Arno.p, B.A., of Christ Charch, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


« X. 
SANTO DOMINGO, Past“ and Present; with a 


Glance at Hayti. By Saumur: Hazanv, Maps and 
*llustrations. Crown 8vo, Uloth, $5 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 














S2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


1. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Wirxre Cou.sos, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” “ Armadale,” “ Moon- 
stone,” “Man and Wife,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 
cents. 

2. 

‘“HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID.” By Awnre 
Tuomas, Author of ‘On Guard,” ‘* Walter Goring,” 
“Theo Leigh,” “ Played Out,” &c., &c. Svo, Pauper, 
50 cents. > 

8 


THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historica! Ro- 
mance. By Haruter Martingav. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 60 cents, 


4. 

LONDON’'S HEART. By B.L. Fansron, Author of 
“Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” ‘ Blade-o'-Grass,” &c. 
Illustrated, 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

5. 

MURPHY’'S MASTER. By James Parw, Author of 
“Carlyon's Year," “ Cecil’s Tryst,” *‘ Found Dead,” 
“One of the Family,” ‘‘A Beggar on Horseback,” 
&c., &c. 8Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 

6. 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Tuacrrnay, Author 
of “The Village on the Cliff,” &c. Illustrated. S8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


‘ 
KENELM CHILLINGLY : His Adventures and Opin- 
io By E. L. Buuwer (Lord Lytton), Author of 
‘: Belha ,”" “Last of the Barons,” “ The Caxtons," 
&@ Popular Edition, Svo, Paper, 75 cents; Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


8. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W. Rontysor, Au- 
thor of ** Christie's Faith,” “ Mattie: a Stray,” “No 
Man’s Friend,” ‘True to Herself,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


TO THE BITTER END. By Miss M. E. Brannon, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” ‘*Dead-Sea Frnit,' 
“ Birds of Prey,” “John Marchmont's Legacy,” &c. 
Tilustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

10. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S MIDDLEMARCH. 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Groras 
Exot, Author of “Adam Bede," “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 60. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1 60; Cloth, $2 00. 

11. 
GRAY. By Cuarces Gronox, “Anthor of 
worer the King,” ‘ind “For Lack of Gold.” 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Middle- 


12. 

A PASSION IN TATTERS. By Awxre Tomas, Au- 
thor of ‘Maud Mohan,” “Denis Donne,” * False 
Colors,” “Played Out,” ‘The Dower House,” “Theo 
Leigh,” “ Only Herse!f,” ‘‘ Playing for High Stakes,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents 
HE MOST LAUGHABLE ILLUSTRATED PAPER 

on Earth. &#~ Sent on trial three months for 10 
cents. T. S. COOK, 767 Broadway, N. ¥+ 








CALLING CARDS in the latest style for 75. 
100 &'& RUSSELL, 501 W. Niunsoe Bee Chicago. 


ANTED- A Case of Diabetes that Constitution 
\ Water will not enre. Address P. O. Box 1568, N.Y. 





A N@ —Address Cowax & Go., 6th St. New 
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EFFECT OF 
ity Tuer. ‘Say, Jounny, 
Wallets to Chicken Stealing! 
‘ t let us do a genteel business in ‘Town, why we 


INVESTMENT BONDS, 


The Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company having deter- 
mined to close its 7-30 First- 
Mortgage Gold Loan at an aggre- 
yate not exceeding thirty million dollars, and 


thereafter to pay no higher rate of interest than 
6 per 


a per on further issues of its bonds, THE 


be ; LIMITED REMAINDER OF THE 7 3-10 LOAN 


cent 


IS NOW BEING DISPOSED oF through the usual 
~ gencies 

sy As the bonds of this issue are made receivable 
‘ in payment for the Company’s Iands at 1.10, 
- they are in constant and increasing demand for 
this purpose, and will continue to be after the 
t s closed—a fact which much enhances their 

ilue and attractiveness as an investment. 
The Company now has more than 500 miles of 


} 


! built and in operation, including the en- 


tire Eastern Division connecting Lake Superior 


an@ the navigation of the Missouri River; it has 
ned title to nearly ten million acres of its 
grant, and sales of lands have thus far av- 

ed &5 66 per acre, 
\ll marketable securities are received in ex- 


ange for Northern Pacifics. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


No. 20 Wall Street, New York. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & O00. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


and Most — Manufactory 
in the Unit 


f 52,000 


Now in use. 


rest, 


he Oldest, 


d Sta 





obtained the same 


er Musical Instrument ever 
popularity 
send for Price-Lists. 
Ack 


| No oth 


lresa 


BRUPFALO, N.Y. 








iced Catalogues sent to any address, 10 cents each. 


rt Ist. Mathematical Instruments..., 153 pages 
2d. Optical Instruments ...... so 107 ** 
3d. Stereopticon#.... .........e6 eas + . 


4th. Physical Appar: atus, 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO, 


New York; 924 Chestnnt St., Philada. 


GAUZE MERINO 


Undershirts ¢ : Drawers, 


E FARIETY 


i UNION ADAMS & CO., 
No. 637 BROADWAY. 
S.0.P. cai? 


iway, 





Al 


Old,M 





Mellow, Reliable, $7 per 

pore : t. Entire invoice secured at 
half its va ue kit i ri mwrament ctw pats 
H. B. Kirk & », 69 I N.Y. Established 188° 











But I don’t feel it no disgrace—it ain’t our 
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mit 
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THE HABITUAL CRIMINAL LAW. 


this here is rough—to come down from Gold Tickers and 


fault. If they 
must do the best we can in the country.’ 


PAT. SEWING-MACHINE FANS. 
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WORK & ‘COMFORT COMBINED. “ ” 


Sample sent by mail on res of price. 
Agents w anted . 


HENRY CAPT, 


Of GENEVA, 


Now has a beautiful assortment of Watches and 


| Traveling Clocks, of his own make, a 











No. 23 Union Square, New York. 
E. LOUPPE, Agent. 


Ask your Plumber for the 


' ‘ 

People’s Pumps, 
and send for a Circular. 

The best Force-Pumps in 
the market, and for sale ev=- 
ery Where. Prices from $10 
to $30. For Stock-yards 
Farms, House, an 
Greenhouses, The Out- 
Door Pumps are Non- 
Freezing, and are adjustable 
to wells from 6 to 100 ft. deep. 

w.S. BLUNT, 
77 Beekman St., New York. 
CON nor, O'CONNOR & CO., 
San Franotsco, Car. 
Agents for States & Te rritories 
we st of of Roc ky Mountains. 


_ PEERLESS 
Shirts, Collars, 
Cuffs, § Drawers. 


UNION ADAMS & C0., 


637 BROADWAY. 















Wirsurance COMPANY, 
ITARTFORD.CONN. 
+ to any Agent, or write to the Company. 


Before You Start 


on a journey, buy an Accident Insurance Ticket of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS 


Assurance Co., of Hartford, Conn, 
Tickets for sale at Railway Stations. 
- 20 Cents a Day will bay $3000 | insurance. 














AGENTS WANTED. Send for Cat alogue. 





DOMESTIC SEWING-MACHINE CoO., 
NEW YORK, 


_HARPER' S WEEKL EKLY. 
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SARATOGA SPRINGS N., Y. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL. 


BRESLIN, GARDNER, §& C®O., Proprietors. 


Tus famous Hotel is now open for the season, refitted and improved throughout, and 
adapted in wens | way to the comfort of guests. 

No expense has been spared to make it the most comfortable and elegant, as well as the coolest, 
Hotel at Raratogn Springs. 

The Parlors and Dining-Rooms have been elaborately frescoed, and, as well as the principal 
Rooms, have been refurnished in the newest and latest style. 

‘The Bath-Rooms and Water-Closets—heretofore objectionable—have been ‘entirely removed ; 
and, instead, they have been placed in convenient parts of the Hotel, trimmed with Black W alnut 
and Maple, amply drained, and altogether finished’ in a manner inferior to no city establishment. 

‘The immense Dining Hall—two hundred feet by fifty-five—as also the extensive range of Parlors, 
have been fitted up with Crystal Chandeliers and Reflectors, and the famous Ball-Room, with three 
Crystal Sunlights, will produce a brilliancy of effect that can be more easily imagined than expressed. 

Mr. James H. Breslin will throughout the season be present and give his personal attention to 
the care and reception of all who will favor the Hotel with their patronage. 

With a desire to attract as many as possible during the months of June and September, which 
are by far the pleasantest months of the whole season, the proprietors have determined to fix the 
rate of Board for those months at very reasonable rates. 

A plan of the various Rooms of this extensive establishment can be seen at the Metropolitan 
Hotel and Gilsey House, Broadway, New York, where Rooms or Parlors, with Board, can be en- 
gaged now and at any time throughout the season. 

A new and spacious Dining Hall has also been added for the special convenience of childzen 
with their attendant nurses and servants, and accessible to parents at all times, thus supplying a 
want in this respect which has long been ‘needed, and which can not fail to be appreciated. 


To the Readers of Harper’s Weekly. _ 


Knowing the difficulty to procure Fine Wines and Liquors persons have residing at a distance from the 
City, Iam induced to offer a case containing twelve bottles, viz: 
2 Bottles Brandy, 3 Bottles Bourbon w hiskey, 
3 erry, 1 Bottle Scotch Bottle Port W ine, 
For $14, and sent to any Address on receipt of the Pe ice,or C.O.D. 
A CHOICE STOCK OF CIGARS of my own importation. N.B.—Goods delivered in the city free of charge. 
JAMES LIDGERWOOD, 758 Broadway, New York, 


Dealer in Fine Groc eries and F: umily ily Supplie s. 


FREEMAN & BUR CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 


j 138 & 140 Fulton St., N.Y. 
HE ! 


S'TOCK especially adapted to Summer wear is of immense _— and variety, embracing all the Pop- 

ular Styles and Fabrics in Linens, Flannels, Cassimeres, Cloths, Ducks, Marseilles, A po , Stripe and Check 

goods of every description, in the piece, and the same made up for immediate wear for al) classes and occasions. 
ORDERS for garments. to measure neatly and promptly executed at MODERATE PRICES. 


Summer Suits, ) $10 to $40, 


SUMMER SvIT's, ) wr. 7 
HITE WEsts, ) 
besten a _ ‘Wruitt Vests,) 
oYs’ Suits, | 
Boys’ Suits, /** t° $15- 


QOnopers BY Lerrer promptly filled. Our New Sysrem ror Seur-Meast RE, 
of which thousands avail themselves, enables parties in all parts of the country to order 
direct from us, with the certainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIT ATTAINABLE. 
Rules for Self-Measure, 
Samples of Goods, Price-Lists, 
Illustrated Book of Fashions, 











: Bottles Gin, 








Summer Coats, ) 


Summer Goats, ) $2 to $8. 





PSS 
oh 
ae 
se fires on application, 


IMPROVED DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


For Horses and Cattle. 


The fountains heretofore made, combining a basin for 
horses on one side, and one for people on the other, with a 
small pan at the base for dogs, have proved failures, the dif- 
ficulty being that only one horse can drink at a time, while 
a pair of horses can not, by any such fountain, be accom- 
modated; the pole striking the column or base, will pre- 
vent, if nothing else, and is liable to injure, bre ak, or upset 
the fountain from its foundation. Be sides, it has proved 
very objectionable to have a horse-trough so near the drink- 
ing- -cups, disturbing and even frighteuing horses, 80 as to 
prevent their drinking, to say nothing of the annoyance and 
positive danger to persons drinking from the same fountain 
with horses and cattle, many of which are diseased. 

To obviate all these serious objections, and to meet a 
real necessity, the subscribers have made a Drinking Foun- 
tain especial y for horses and cattle, of an oval form, a very 
neat and ornamental design, substantially made in every 
particular, adapted expressly for this purpose. 

These fountains have been in use in the Public Streets of 
New York for more than a year past, and give entire satis- 
































faction, They are now being introduced into other cities : 
and towns, and are, without doubt, the best Horse and by, 
Cattle Drinking Fountains in the United States. Orders fh 


addressed to the Company will have prompt attention. 
eee) | ~ IRON WORKS COMIPANY, 
109 Mercer Street, New York, 








‘A blessing for the poor dumb servants that minister alike to our life, our comfort, and our pride. 
“They are thine by gift, for thy needs, to be used in all kindness and cratitude.’ 


“ALEX. H. DUNSCOMB, | A GOOD BOOK for BOOK AGENTS. 





MANUFACTURER OF PALE GYPT, » & grzt4, _ 

bie 350 Illustrations nnd 6 istory 0 
PLEASURE & TROTTING HARNESS, | (ith 320 Mustiatione ad ne Wandering Jw, lus 
~No. 7 Great Jones St., New York, | trated hy DORE. Price $5. Illustrated Circular from 





The finest assortment of Whips ever offered. GEBBIE & BARRIE, Puab's, 730 Sansom St, Phila. 
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EAST AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 
slavery mission to the East, 
which at one time seemed likely to end in _ 
ure, has proved to be a remarkable success. + ir 
BARTLE FRERE, under w hose command the eXx- 
pedition was conducted, has induced the Sultan 
of Zanzibar and the Sultan of Muscat to sign 
treaties with Great Britain prohibiting the ex- 
port or import of slaves within their respective 
dominions. The effect of these treaties will be 
most important, and will probably induce other 
Mohammedan rulers to take the same course; 
and co-operate with Great Britain in repressing 
the dreadful traffic in human flesh and blood 
which bas so long carried devastation and mis- 
ery through so many provinces of Eastern Africa. 

“Of the illustrations on the preceding page the 
first gives a picturesque view of the town of Mus- 
cat. This is a port of considerable importance 
on the southeast coast of Arabia, in the prov- 
ince of Oman, and has been called the key to 
the Persian Gulf. Most European vessels touch 
there on their way up the gulf; the pearl trade 
of that district is now centred there, while some 
of the finest vessels in the Indian seas belong to 
Muscat merchants. The population, number- 
ing upward of 12,000, is singularly mixed, be- 
ing composed of Hindoos and descendants of 
Arabs, Persians, Kurds, Afghans, and Belooches. 
The town is built on the slope of ahill, the bases 
of the lower houses being nearly washed by the 
sea. Against the approach of any native ene- 
my, either from sea or land, the town is strong- 
ly guarded. The rocks around are scarped in 
places formerly accessible, and the guns in the 
fort are always kept loaded. The sentries are 
excessively vigilant, and all night long, from sun- 
set to sunrise, shout to each other to enjoin wake- 
fulness and watchfulness—a habit which pre- 
cludes all idea of sleep for new-comers. ‘The 
view of Muscat, as represented in the illustra- 
tion, is exceedingly picturesque, and is the first 
glimpse a visitor gets of the place when entering 
the harbor. The British ship Enchantress is in 
the foreground. On the extreme left is Fort Ju- 


Tue English anti 





lalee ; Meeranee Fort is shown in the centre; 
while on the extreme right, just out of the limits 
of the picture, stands a strong fort, which com- 
mands the entrance to the harbor. 

‘The second illustration represents a recent in- 


terview between Sir BartLe FrReERE and the 
Sultan of Zanzibar on board the British ship En- 
chantress. The Sultan was at first disinclined to 
make any concessions with regard to the slave- 
trade, and very likely he would have still held out 
but for the action of the Sultan of Muscat. Find- 
ing that his obstinate policy would leave him in 
a state of complete isolation, he yielded and signed 
the treaty. . 
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THE PARISIANS. 
By EDWARD BULWER (LORD LYTTON), 
Arrtnor or “ Pernam,” “Tur Caxtons,” “Tre Last 


or THe Barons,” “My Nover,” “Tur 
Comine Race,” £T0., ETO, 





BOOK SEVENTH. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TsavRa was seated in her pretty salon, with the 
Venosta, M. Savarin, the Morleys, and the finan- 


cier Louvier, when Rameau was announced. 

** }¥a!” cried Savarin, ** we were just discuss- 
ing a matter which nearly concerns you, cher 
poet I have not seen you since the announce- 
ment that Pierre Firmin is no other than Victor 
de Mauléon, Ma foi, that worthy seems likely to 
be as dangerous with his pen as he was once with 
his sword. ‘The article in which he revealed 
himself makes a sharp lunge on the government. 
‘Take care of yourself. When hawks and night- 
ingales fly together the hawk may escape, and 
the nightingale complain of the barbarity of kings, 


” 


in a cage: ‘ Flebiliter gemens Infelix avis. 

‘* He is not fit to conduct a journal,” replied 
Rameau, magniloquently, ** who will not brave 
a danger for his body in defense of the right to 
infinity for his thought.” 

** Bravo,” said Mrs. Morley, clapping her 
pretty hands. ‘*That speech reminds me of 
home, The French are very much like the Amer- 
icans in their style of oratory.” 

**So,” said Louvier, ‘‘ my old friend the Vi- 
comte has come out as a writer, a politician, a 
philosopher; I feel hurt that he kept this secret 
from me despite our intimacy. I suppose you 
knew it from the first, M. Rameau ?” , 

** No; [ was as much taken by surprise as the 
rest of the world. You have long known M. de 
Mauléon ?” 

‘* Yes, I may say we began life together—that 
is, much at the same time.” 

** What is he like in appearance ?” asked Mrs. 
Morley. 

** The ladies thought him very handsome when 
he was young,” replied Louvier. “ He is stilla 
fine-looking man, about my height,” 

‘*I should like to know him!” cried Mrs. 
Morley, ‘*if only to tease that husband of mine, 
Ile refuses me the dearest of woman's rights—I 

int make him jealous,” ° 
_. You may have the opportunity of knowing 

‘ct-devant Lovelace very soon,” said Rameau, 
‘tor he has begged me to present him to Made- 

‘elle Cicogna, and I will ask her permission 
*“o'so on ‘Thursday evening when she receives.” 


‘ura, who had hitherto attended very list- 
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‘*Nay, I do not pretend to be a politician at 
all, but there is something in the writing of Pierre 
Firmin that pains and chills me.” 

** Yet the secret of its popularity,” said Sava- 
rin, ‘‘ is that it says what every one says—only 
better.” 

‘*T see now that it is exactly that which dis- 
pleases me ; it is the Paris talk condensed into 
epigram: the graver it is, the ‘ess it elevates; 
the lighter it is, the more it saddens,” 

‘* That is meant to hit me,” said Savarin, with 
his sunny laugh, ‘‘me whom you call cynical.” 
** No, dear M. Savarin, for above all your cyn- 
icism is genuine gayety, and below it solid kind- 
ness. You have that which I do not find in M. 
de Mauléon’s writing, nor often in the talk of 
the salons—you have youthfulness.” 

** Youthfulness at sixty—flatterer !” 

** Genius does not count its years by the al- 
manac,”’ said Mrs. Morley. ‘I know what Isau- 
ra means—she is quite right; there is a breath 
of winter in M. de Mauléon’s style, and an odor 
of fallen leaves. Not that his diction wants vig- 
or; on the contrary, it is crisp with hoar-frost. 
But the sentiments conveyed by the diction are 
those of a nature sere and withered. And it is 
in this combination of brisk words and decayed 
feelings that his writing represents the talk and 
mind of Paris. He and Paris are always fault- 
finding: fault-finding is the attribute of old age.” 
Colonel Morley looked round with pride, as 
much as to say, *‘ Clever talker, my wife.” 
Savarin understood that look, and replied to it 
courteously. ‘* Madame has a gift of expression 
which Emile de Girardin can scarcely surpass. 
But when she blames us for fault-finding, can 
she expect the friends of liberty to praise the 
present style of things ?” 

*¢ T should be obliged to the friends of liberty,” 
said the Colonel, dryly, ‘‘to tell me how that 
state of things is to be mended. I find no en- 
thusiasm for the Orleanists, none for a republic ; 
people sneer at religion ; no belief in a cause, no 
adherence toan opinion. But the worst of it is 
that, like all people who are /asés, the Parisians 
are eager for strange excitement, and ready to 
listen to any oracle who promises a relief from 
indifferentism. ‘This it is which makes the Press 
more dangerous in France than it is in any other 
country. Elsewhere the Press sometimes leads, 
sometimes follows, public opinion. Here there 
is no public opinion to consult, and instead of 
opinion the Press represents passion.” 

** My dear Colonel Morley,” said Savarin, ‘‘T 
hear you very often say that a Frenchman can 
not understand America. Permit me to observe 
that an American can not understand France— 
or at least Paris.—Apropos of Paris, that is a 
large speculation of yours, Louvier, in the new 
suburb.” 

** And a very sound one; I advise you to in- 
vest in it. I can secure you at present five per 
cent. on the rental; that is nothing; the houses 
will be worth double when the ‘ Rue de Louvier’ 
is completed.” 

** Alas! I have no money; my new journal 
absorbs all my capital.” 

‘¢ Shall I transfer the moneys I hold for you, 
signorina; and add to them whatever you may 
have made by your delightful roman, as yet lying 
idle, to this investment? I can not say more in 
its favor than this: I have embarked a very 
large portion of my capital in the Rue de Lou- 
vier, and I flatter myself that I am not one of 
those men who persuade their friends to do a 
foolish thing by setting them the example.” 

** Whatever your advice on such a subject,” 
said Isaura, graciously, ‘‘it is sure to be as wise 
as it is kind.” 

** You consent, then?” 

** Certainly.” 

Here the Venosta, who had been listening with 
great attention to Louvier’s commendation of this 
investment, drew him aside, and whispered in his 
ear, ‘‘ I suppose, M. Louvier, that one can’t put 
a little money—a very little money—poco-poco- 
pocolino, into your street.” 

** Into my street! Ah, I understand—into the 
speculation of the Rue de Louvier—certainly you 
can! Arrangements are made on purpose to suit 
the convenience of the smallest capitalists—from 
500 frances upward.” 

** And you feel quite sure that we shall dou- 
ble our money when the street is completed? I 
should not like to have my brains in my heels.” * 

** More than double it, I hope—long before 
the street is completed.” 

**T have saved a little money—very little. I 
have no relations, and I mean to leave it all to 
the signorina; and if it could be doubled, why, 
there would be twice as much to leave her.” 

** So there would,” said Louvier. ‘* You can't 
do better than put it all into the Rue de Louvier, 
I will send you the necessary papers to-morrow, 
when I send hers to the signorina.” 

Louvier here turned to address himself to Col- 
onel Morley, but finding that degenerate son of 
America indisposed to get cent per cent. for his 
money when offered by a Parisian, he very soon 
took his leave. The other visitors followed his 
example, except Rameau, who was left alone 
with the Venosta and Isaura. The former had 





no liking for Rameau, who showed her none of 
the attentions her innocent vanity demanded, 
and she soon took herself off to her own room to 
calculate the amount of her savings, and dream 
of the Rue de Louvier and ‘golden joys.” 
Rameau, approaching his chair to Isaura’s, then 
commenced conversation, dryly enough, upon 
cuniary matters ; acquitting himself of the mis- 
sion with which De Mauléon had charged him, 
the request for a new work from her pen for the 





Sens Commun, and the terms that ought to be 
asked for compliance. The young lady-author 
shrank from this talk. Her private income, 
though modest, sufficed for her wants, and she 





* “ Avere il cervello nella calcagna”—viz., to act with- 
out prudent reflection. 





felt a sensitive shame in the sale of her thoughts 
and fancies. 

Putting hurriedly aside the mercantile aspect 
of the question, she said that she had no other 
work in her mind at present—that whatever her 
vein of invention might be, it flowed at its own 
will and could not be commanded. 

‘** Nay,” said Rameau ‘“‘ this is not true. We 
fancy, in our hours of indolence, that we must 
wait for inspiration, but once force ourselves to 
work, and ideas spring forth at the wave of the 
pen. You may believe me here. I speak from 
experience—I, compelled to work, and in modes 
not to my taste: I do my task I know not how. 
I rub the lamp, ‘ the genius comes.’ ” 

**T have read in some English author that 
motive power is necessary to continued labor : 
you have motive power, I have none.” 

**T do not quite understand you.” 

**T mean that a strong ruling motive is re- 
quired to persist in any regular course of action 
that needs effort: the motive with the majority 
of men is the need of subsistence ; with a large 
number (as in trades or professions), not actu- 
ally want, but a desire of gain, and perhaps of 
distinction in their calling: the desire of profes- 
sional distinction expands into the longings for 
more comprehensive fame, more exalted honors, 
with the few who become great writers, soldiers, 
statesmen, orators.” 

** And do you mean to say you have no such 
motive ?” 

** None in the sting of want, none in the desire 
of gain.” 

‘* But fame ?” 

** Alas! I thought so once. I know not now 
—I begin to doubt if fame should be sought by 
women?” ‘This was said very dejectedly. 

“*Tut, dearest signorina, what gadfly has 
stung you? Your doubt is a weakness unwor- 
thy of your intellect; and even were it not, 
genius is destiny, and will be obeyed: you must 
write, despite yourself, and your writing must 
bring fame, whether you wish it or not.” 

Isaura was silent, her head drooped on her 
breast—there were tears in her downcast eyes. 

Rameau took her hand, which she yielded to 
him passively, and clasping it in both his own, 
he rushed on impulsively. 

* Oh, I know what these misgivings are when 
we feel ourselves solitary, unloved: how often 
have they been mine! But how different would 
labor be if shared and sympathized with by a con- 
genial mind, by a heart that beats in unison with 
one’s own !” 

Isaura’s breast heaved beneath her robe; she 
sighed softly. 

** And then how sweet the fame of which the 
one we love is proud—how trifling becomes the 
pang of some malignant depreciation, which a 
word from the beloved one can soothe! Oh, sign- 
orina, oh, Isaura, are we not made for each oth- 
er? Kindred pursuits, hopes, and fears in com- 
mon; the same race to run, the same goal to 
win? I need a motive stronger than I have yet 
known for the persevering energy that insures 
success: supply to me that motive. Let me 
think that whatever I win in the strife of the 
world is a tribute to Isaura. No, do not seek to 
withdraw this hand; let me claim it as mine for 
life. I love you as man never loved before—do 
not reject my love.” 

They say the woman who hesitates is lost. 
Isaura hesitated, but was not yet lost. ‘The 
words she listened to moved her deeply. Offers 
of marriage she had already received—one from 
a rich middle-aged noble, a devoted musical vir- 
tuoso; one from a young avocat fresh from the 
provinces, and somewhat calculating on her dot; 
one from a timid but enthusiastic admirer of her 
genius and her beauty, himself rich, handsome, 
of good birth, but with shy manners and falter- 
ing tongue. 

at these had made their proposals with the 
formal respect habitual to French decorum in 
matrimonial proposals. Words so eloquently im- 
passioned as Gustave Rameau’s had never before 
thrilled her ears. Yes, she was deeply moved ; 
and yet, by that very emotion, she knew that it 
was not to the love of this wooer that her heart 
responded. 

There is a circumstance in the history of court- 
ship familiar to the experience of many women, 
that while the suitor is pleading his cause, his 
language may touch every fibre in the heart of 
his listener, yet substitute, as it were, another 
presence for hisown. She may be saying to her- 
self, ‘‘Oh that another had said those words !” 
and be dreaming of the other, while she hears 
the one. 

Thus it was now with Isaura, and not till Ra- 
meau’s voice had ceased did that dream pass 
away, and with a slight shiver she turned her face 
toward the wooer, sadly and pityingly. 

‘*Tt can not be,” she said, in a low whisper; 
‘*]T were not worthy of your love could I accept 
it. Forget that you have so spoken ; let me still 
be a friend admiring your genius, interested in 
your career. I can not be more. Forgive me 
if I unconsciously led you to think I could, I am 
80 grieved to pain you.” 

** Am I to understand,” said Rameau, coldly, 
for his amour propre was resentful, ‘‘ that the 
proposals of another have been more fortunate 
than mine?” And he named the youngest and 
comeliest of those whom she had rejected. 

** Certainly not,” said Isaura. 

Rameau rose and went to the window, turning 
his face from her. In reality, he was striving to 
collect his thoughts and decide on the course it 
were most prudent for him now to pursue. The 
fumes of the absinthe which had, despite his pre- 
vious forebodings, emboldened him to hazard his 
avowal, had now subsided into the languid re- 
action which is generally consequent on that 
treacherous stimulus, a reaction not unfavorable 
to passionless reflection. He knew that if he 





said he could not —— his love, he would 
still cling to hope, and trust to perseverance 














and time, he should compel Isaura to forbid hig 
visits, and break off their familiar intercourse, 
This would be fatal to the chance of yet winning 
her, and would also be of serious disadvantage 
to his more worldly interests. Her literary aid 
might become essential to the journal on which 
his fortunes depended, and, at all events, in her 
conversation, in her encouragement, in her sym- 
pathy with the pains and joys of his career. he 
felt a support, a comfort, nay, an inspiration, 
For the spontaneous gush of her fresh thoughts 
and fancies served to recruit his own jaded ideas 

and enlarge his own stinted range of invention, 
No, he could not commit himself to the risk of 
banishment from Isaura. 

And mingled with meaner motives for din, 
tion, there was one of which he was but vaguely 
conscious, purer and nobler. In the society of 
this girl, in whom whatever was strong and high 
in mental organization became so sweetened into 
feminine grace by gentleness of temper and kind- 
liness of disposition, Rameau felt himself a bet- 
ter man. The virgin-like dignity with which 
she moved, so untainted by a breath of scandal, 
amidst salons in which the envy of virtues doubt- 
ed sought to bring innocence itself into doubt, 
warmed into a genuine reverence the cynicism 
of his professed creed. 

While with her, while under her chastening in- 
fluence, he was sensible of a poetry infused with- 
in him far more true to the Camcene than all he 
had elaborated into verse. In these moments he 
was ashamed of the vices he had courted as dis- 
tractions. He imagined that, with her all his 
own, it would be easy to reform. 

No; to withdraw wholly from Isaura was to 
renounce his sole chance of redemption. 

While these thoughts, which it takes so long 
to detail, passed rapidly through his brain, he 
felt a soft touch on his arm, and turning his 
face slowly, encountered the tender, compassion- 
ate eyes of Isaura. 

** Be consoled, dear friend,” she said, with a 
smile, half cheering, half mournful. ‘‘ Perhaps 
for all true artists the solitary lot is the best.” 

‘*T will try to think so,” answered Rameau; 
“‘and meanwhile I thank you with a full heart 
for the sweetness with which you have checked 
my presumption—the presumption shall not be 
repeated. Gratefully I accept the friendship you 
deign to tender me. You bid me forget the 
words I uttered. Promise in turn that you will 
forget them—or at least consider them withdrawn. 
You will receive me still as friend ?” 

** As friend, surely; yes. Do we not both 
need friends?” She held out her hand as she 
spoke ; he bent over it, kissed it with respect, 
and the interview thus closed. 





CHAPTER V. 


Ir was late in the evening of that day when a 
man who had the appearance of a decent bour- 
geois, in the lower grades of that comprehensive 
class, entered one of the streets in the Faubourg 
Montmartre, tenanted chiefly by artisans. He 
paused at the open doorway of a tall narrow 
house, and drew back as he heard footsteps de- 
scending a very gloomy staircase. 

The light from a gas-lamp on the street fell full 
on the face of the person thus quitting the house 
—the face of a young and handsome man, dressed 
with the quiet elegance which betokened one of 
higher rank or fashion than that neighborhood 
was habituated to find among its visitors. The 
first comer retreated promptly into the shade, 
and, as by sudden impulse, drew his hat low 
down over his eyes. 

The other man did not, however, observe him, 
went his way with quick step along the street, and 
entered another house some yards distant. 

** What can that pious Bourbonite do here?” 
muttered the first comer. ‘* Can he be a con- 
spivator? Diable! ‘tis as dark as Erebus on 
that staircase.” 

Taking cautious hold of the baluster, the man 
now ascended the stairs. On the landing of the 
first floor there was a gas-lamp which threw up- 
ward a faint ray that finally died at the third 
story. But at that third story the man’s journey 
ended ; he pulled a bell at the door to the right, 
and in another moment or so the door was open- 
ed by a young woman of twenty-eight or thirty, 
dressed very simply, but with a certain neatness 
not often seen in the wives of artisans in the 
Faubourg Montmartre. Her face, which, though 
pale and delicate, retained much of the beauty of 
youth, became clouded as she recognized the vis- 
itor ; evidently the visit was not welcome to her. 

**Monsieur Lebeau again!” she exclaimed, 
shrinking back. 

** At your service, chére dame. The goodman 
is of course athome? Ah, I catch sight of him ;” 
and sliding by the woman, M. Lebeau passed the 
narrow lobby in which she stood, through the 
open door conducting into the room in which 
Armand Monnier was seated, his chin propped 
on his hand, his elbow resting on a table, looking 
abstractedly into space. Ina corner of the room 
two small children were playing languidly with 
a set of bone tablets inscribed with the letters of 
the alphabet. But whatever the children were 
doing with the alphabet, they were certainly not 
learning to read from it. 

The room was of fair size and height, and by 
no means barely or shabbily furnished. There 
was a pretty clock on the mantel-piece. On the 
wall were hung designs for the decoration of 
apartments, and shelves on which were ranged & 
few books. ; 

The window was open, and on the sill were 
placed flower-pots; you could scent the odor 
they wafted into the room. : 

Altogether it was an apartment suited to a 
skilled artisan earning high wages. From the 
room we are now in branched on one side 
small but commodious kitchen ; on the other side, 
on which the door was screened by a portrere, 
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with a border prettily worked by female hands— 
some years ago, for it was faded now—was a 
bedroom, communicating with one of less size 
in which the children slept. We do not enter 
those additional rooms, but it may be well here 
to mention them as indications of the comforta- 
ble state of an intelligent, skilled artisan of Paris, 
who thinks he can better that state by some rev- 
olution which may ruin his employer. 

Monnier started up at the entrance of Lebeau, 
and his face showed that he did not share the 
dislike to the visit which that of the female part- 
ner of his life had evinced. On the contrary, 
his smile was cordial, and there was a hearty 
ring in the voice which cried out, 

“‘T am glad to see you. Something todo, eh?” 

‘* Always ready to work for liberty, mon brave.” 

**T hope so. » What's in the wind now ?” 

**Oh, Armand, be prudent—be prudent,” cried 
the woman, piteously. ‘*‘ Do not lead him into 
further mischief, Monsieur Lebeau.” As she fal- 
tered forth the last words, she bowed her head 
over the two little ones, and her voice died in sobs. 

** Monnier,” said Lebeau, gravely, ‘* madame 
is right. I ought not to lead you into further 
mischief. There are three in the room who have 
better claims on you than—” 

** The cause of the millions,” interrupted Mon- 
nier. 

mae. 

He approached the woman, and took up one 
of the children very tenderly, stroking back its 
curls and kissing the face, which, if before sur- 
prised and saddened by the mother’s sob, now 
smiled gayly under the father’s kiss. 

**Canst thou doubt, my Heloise,” said the ar- 
tisan, mildly, ‘‘ that, whatever I do, thou and 
these are not uppermost in my thoughts? I act 
for thine interest and theirs—the world as it ex- 
ists is the foe of you three. ‘The world I would 
replace it by will be more friendly.” 

The poor woman made no reply, but as he 
drew her toward him, she leaned her head upon 
his breast and wept quietly. Monnier led her 
thus from the room, whispering words of sooth- 
ing. The children followed the parents into the 
adjoining chamber. In a few minutes Monnier j 
returned, shutting the door behind him and draw- 
ing the portiére close. 

** You will excuse me, citizen, and my poor 
wife—wife she is to me and to all who visit here, 
though the law says she is not.” 

**I respect madame the more for her dislike 
to myself,” said Lebeau, with a somewhat mel- 
ancholy smile. 

**Not dislike to you personally, citizen, but 
dislike to the business which she connects with 
your visits, and she is more than usually agitated 
on that subject this evening, because, just before 
you came, another visitor had produced a great 
effect on her feelings—poor dear Heloise.” 

**Indeed! How?” 

“Well, I was employed in the winter in re- 
decorating the salon and boudoir of Madame de 
Vandemar ; her son, M. Raoul, took great in- 
terest in superintending the details. He would 
sometimes talk to me very civilly, not only on my 
work, but on other matters. It seems that ma- 
dame now wants something done to the sadle-a- 
manger, and asked old Gérard—my late master, 
you know—to send me. Of course he said that 
was impossible—for, though I was satisfied with 
my own wages, I had induced his other men to 
strike, and was one of the ringleaders in the re- 
cent strike of artisans in general, a dangerous 
man, and he would have nothing more to do with 
me. So M. Raoul came to see and talk with me 
—scarce gone before you rang at the bell—you 
might have almost met him on the stairs.” 

**T saw a beau monsieur come out of the house. 
And so his talk has affected madame.” 

**Very much; it was quite brother-like. He 
is one of the religious set, and they always get 
at the weak side of the soft sex.” 

* Ay,” said Lebeau, thoughtfully, “ if religion 
were banished from the laws of men, it would 
still find a refuge in the hearts of women, But 
Raoul de Vandemar did not presume to preach 
to madame upon the sin of loving you and your 
children ?” 

**T should like to have heard him preach to 
her,” cried Monnier, fiereely. ‘‘No; he only 
tried to reason with me about matters he could 
not understand.” 

** Strikes ?” 

** Well, not exactly strikes—he did not con- 
tend that we workmen had not full right to com- 
bine and to strike for obtaining fairer money's 
worth for our work; but he tried to persuade 
me that where, as in my case, it was not a mat- 
ter of wages, but of political principle—of war 
against capitalists—I could but injure myself and 
mislead others. He wanted to reconcile me to 
old Gérard, or to let him find me employment 
elsewhere; and when I told him that my honor 
forbade me to make terms for myself till those 
with whom I was joined were satisfied, he said, 
‘But if this lasts much longer, your children 
will not look so rosy ;’ then poor Héloise began 
to wring her hands and cry, and he took me 
aside and wanted to press money on me as a 
loan. He spoke so kindly that I could not be 
angry; but when he found I would take noth- 
ing, he asked me about some families in the 
street of whom he had a list, and who, he was 
informed, were in great distress. That is true; 
I am feeding some of them myself out of my sav- 
ings. You see, this young monsieur belongs to 
a society of men, many as young as he is, which 
visits the poor and dispenses charity. I did not 
feel [ had a right to refuse aid for others, and I 
told him where his money would be best spent. 
I suppose he went there when he left me.” 

‘*| know the society you mean, that of St. 
Francois de Sales. It comprises some of the 
most ancient of that old noddesse to which the 
ourriers in the great Revolution were so remorse- 
less.” 


‘* We ouvriers are wiser now; we see that in 





assailing them, we gave ourselves worse tyrants 
in the new aristocracy of the capitalists. Our 
quarrel nowis that of artisans against employers.” 

** Of course I am aware of that. But to leave 
general politics, tell me frankly, How has the 
strike affected you as yet?—I mean in purse, 
Can you stand its pressure? If not, you are 
above the false pride of not taking help from me, 
a fellow-conspirator, though you were justified 
in refusing it when offered by Raoul de Vande- 
mar, the servant of the Church.” 

** Pardon, I refuse aid from any one, except 
for the common cause. But do not fear for me; 
I am not pinched as yet. I have had high wages 
for some years, and since I and Héloise came to- 
gether I have not wasted a sou out-of-doors, ex- 
cept in the way of public duty, such as making 
converts at the Jean Jacques and elsewhere: a 
glass of beer and a pipe don’t cost much. And 
Héloise is such a housewife, so thrifty, scolds me 
if I buy her a ribbon, poor love! No wonder that 
I would pull down a society that dares to scoff 
at her—dares to say she is not my wife, and her 
children are base-born. No, I have some savings 
left yet. War to society, war to the knife!” 

**Monnier,” said Lebeau, in a voice that 
evinced emotion, “listen to me: I have received 
injuries from society which, when they were fresh, 
half maddened me—that is twenty years ago. I 
would then have thrown myself into any plot 
against society that proffered revenge; but so- 
ciety, my friend, is a wall of very strong masonry, 
as it now stands ; it may be sapped in the course 
of a thousand years, but stormed in a day—no. 
You dash your head against it—you scatter your 
brains, and you dislodge a stone. Society smiles 
in scorn, effaces the stain, and replaces the stone. 
I no longer war against society. Ido war against 
a system in that society which is hostile to me— 
systems in France are easily overthrown. I say 
this because I want to use you, and I do not 
want to deceive.” 

** Deceive me, bah! You are an honest man,” 
cried Monnier; and he seized Lebeau’s hand, 
and shook it with warmth and vigor. ‘* But for 
you I should have been a mere grumbler. No 
doubt I should have cried out where the shoe 
pinched, and railed against laws that vex me; 
but from the moment yon first talked to me I 
became a new man. You taught me to act, 
as Rousseau and Madame de Grantmesnil had 
taught me to think and to feel. There is my 
brother, a grumbler too, but professes to have a 

wiser head than mine. He is always warning 
me against you, against joining a strike, against 
doing any thing to endanger my skin. I always 
went by his advice till you taught me that it is 
well enough for women to talk and complain ; 
men should dare and do.” 

‘* Nevertheless,” said Lebeau, ‘‘ your brother 
is a safer counselor to a pére de famille than I. 
I repeat what I have so often said before: I de- 
sire, and I resolve, that the empire of M. Bona- 
parte shall be overthrown. I see many concur- 
rent circumstances to render that desire and re- 
solve of practicable fulfillment. You desire and 
resolve the same thing. Up to that point we can 
work together. I have encouraged your action 
only so far as it served my design ; but I separate 
from you the moment you would ask me to aid 
your design in the hazard of experiments which 
the world has never yet favored, and, trust me, 
Monnier, the world never will favor.” 

‘*That remains to be seen,” said Monnier, 
with compressed, obstinate lips. ‘* Forgive me, 
but you are not young; you belong to an old 
school.” 

** Poor young man!” said Lebeau, readjusting 
his spectacles, ‘‘I recognize in you the genius 
of Paris, be the genius good or evil. Paris is 
never warned by experience. Be itso. I want 
you so much, your enthusiasm is so fiery, that I 
can concede no more to the mere sentiment 
which makes me say to myself, ‘It is a shame 
to use this great-hearted, wrong-headed creature 
for my personal ends.’ I come at once to the 
point—that is, the matter on which I seek you 
this evening. At my suggestion, you have been 
a ringleader in strikes which have terribly shak- 
en the imperial system, more than its ministers 
deem. Now I want a man like you to assist in 
a bold demonstration against the imperial resort 
to a rural priest-ridden suffrage, on the part of 
the enlightened working class of Paris.” 

“*Good!” said Monnier. 

‘**In a day or two the result of the Plébiscite 
will be known. The result of universal suffrage 
will be enormously in favor of the desire ex- 
pressed by one man.” 

**T don’t believe it,” said Monnier, stoutly. 
‘* France can not be so hoodwinked by the priests.” 

**Take what I say for granted,” resumed Le- 
beau, calmly. “On the 8th of this month we 
shall know the amount of the majority—some 
millions of French votes. I want Paris to sep- 
arate itself from France, and declare against those 
blundering millions. I want an émeute, or rather 
a menacing demonstration—not a premature rev- 
olution, mind. You must avoid bloodshed.” 

** It is easy to say that beforehand; but when 
a crowd of men once meets in the streets of 
Paris—’ 

**It can do much by meeting, end cherishing 
resentment if the meeting be dispersed by an 
armed force, which it would be waste of life to 
resist.” 

‘* We shall see when the time comes,” said 
Monnier, with a fierce gleam in his bold eyes, 

**T tell you, all that is required at this moment 
is an evident protest of the artisans of Paris 
against the votes of the ‘rurals’ of France. Do 
you comprehend me ?” 

**T think so; if not, I obey. What we ou- 
vriers want is what we have not got—a head to 
dictate action to us.” 

**See to this, then. Rouse the men you can 
command. I will take care that you have plen- 
tiful aid from foreigners. We may trust to the 


confréres of our council to enlist Poles and Ital- 





ians ; Gaspard Le Noy will turn out the volun- 
teer rioters at his command. Let the émeute be 
within, say, a week after the vote of the Plébis- 
cite is taken. You will need that time to pre- 
pare. ii 

‘* Be contented—it shall be done.” 

** Good-night, then.” Lebeau leisurely took 
up his hat and drew on his gloves; then, as if 
struck by a sudden thought, he turned briskly on 
the artisan and said, in quick, blunt tones, 

** Armand Monnier, explain to me why it is 
that you, a Parisian artisan, the type of a class 
the most insubordinate, the most self-conceited, 
that exists on the face of earth, take without 
question, with so docile a submission, the orders 
of a man who plainly tells you he does not sym- 
pathize in your ultimate objects, of whom you 
really know very little, and whose views you can- 
didly own you think are those of an old and ob- 
solete school of political reasoners.” 

** You puzzle me to explain,” said Monnier, 
with an ingenuous laugh, that brightened up feat- 
ures stern and hard, though comely when in re- 
pose, ‘* Partly because you are so straightfor- 
ward, and do not talk blague; partly because I 
don’t think the class I belong to would stir an 
inch unless we had a leader of another class— 
and you give me at least that leader. Again, you 
go to that first stage which we all agree to take, 
and— Well, do you want me to explain more ?” 

“Te.” 

“Eh bien! you have warned me, like an hon- 
est man; like an honest man, I warn you. ‘lhat 
first step we take together. I want to go a step 
further. You retreat; you say, ‘No.’ I reply, 
you are committed; that further step you must 
take, or I cry, ‘ Zraitre !—a la lanterne!’ You 
talk of ‘superior experience :’ bah! what does 
experience really tell you? Do you suppose that 
Louis Egalité, when he began to plot against 
Louis XVIII., meant to vote for his kinsman’s 
execution by the guillotine? Do you suppose 
that Robespierre, when he commenced his ca- 
reer as the foe of capital punishment, foresaw 
that he should be the Minister of the Reign of 
Terror? Nota bit of it. Each was committed 
by his use of those he designed for his tools. So 
must you be—or you perish.” 

Lebeau, leaning against the door, heard the 
frank avowal he had courted without betraying 
a change of countenance. But when Armand 
Monnier had done, a slight movement of his lips 
showed emotion. Was it of fear or disdain ? 

“* Monnier,” he said, gently, ‘* I am so much 
obliged to you for the manly speech you have 
made, The scruples which my conscience had 
before entertained are dispelled. I dreaded lest 
I, a declared wolf, might seduce into peril an in- 
nocent sheep. I see I have to deal with a wolf 
of younger vigor and sharper fangs than myself ; 
so much the better; obey my orders now; leave 
it to time to say whether I obey yours later. 
Au revoir.” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


FASCINATION. 


Tue power of fascination takes sundry shapes, 
and is attributed to diverse causes. An old writ- 
er tells us, ‘‘ In the Moluccos are serpents thirty 
feet long, which eat a certain herb, then get upon 
trees by the banks of the sea or rivers, and vomit 
up the herbs; to which the fish gather, and are 
intoxicated, which makes them float on the wa- 
ter and become the serpent’s prey.” The same 
compiler records that *‘in Manilla there are ser- 
pents of a great length, that hang by the tail on 
trees, draw men and beasts with the force of their 
breath ; and the only way to prevent it is to beat 
the air betwixt them and the serpent; they are 
called ibitin.” 

Subsequent naturalists have admitted the ex- 
istence of some mysterious agency with a hesita- 
ting sort of half belief, not denying the effect, 
but doubting the cause, It was for a long time 
taken for granted that the rattlesnake had the 
power of torpifying by its breath (which is one 
thing), and of fascinating (which is another) 
—that is, of forcing its prey, by its glance alone, 
to precipitate themselves into its mouth. ‘This, 
however, is softened down by Cuvier into the idea 
that the rattlesnake is enabled to seize its victims 
only in consequence of the irregular movements 
which the fear of its aspect causes them to make, 
But that the mere sight of a reptile should para- 
lyze any other creature with terror almost de- 
cides the point at issue. 

There are travelers who clinch the nail by as- 
suring us that squirrels, on being fixedly regard- 
ed from below by a serpent on the ground, hiss- 
ing and darting its forked tongue as it watches 
their movements, are constrained to fall from the 
summits of trees into the hungry reptile’s mouth. 
Credible eye-witnesses have beheld things of the 
kind not much less astounding. In the steppes 
of America there are serpents, the durissus and 
the boiquira, which must possess some charm by 
which their prey is forced into their mouths. 
Hares, rats, frogs, and other reptiles, as soon as 
they catch sight of their foe, seem petrified with 
terror, and, far from attempting to fly, will pre- 
cipitate themselves upon the fate which awaits 
them. Even at a sufficient distance for escape, 
po are paralyzed by the threatened danger, 
and deprived of all their faculties in a manner 
that appears, if not supernatural, at least unac- 
countable, 

In some parts of Europe an attractive power 
is unhesitatingly attributed to several species of 
snakes. A person of education assured the Abbé 
Bonnaterre (author of Tableau des Trois Regnes, 
1790) that he had seen a wren thus fascinated 
by a collared snake. The reptile, open-mouthed, 
kept his eyes fixed on the bird, which made vain 
efforts to escape. But, detained by some magic 
influence, it could only utter faint cries of alarm 
and grief. At last, irresistibly drawn on, it rushed 
of its own accord into the serpent’s mouth, 














Monsieur B. Saint-Mare (of Z’Jilustration, 
Journal Universel) found himself in a green 
oasis at the foot of Mont Ventoux (a mountain 
whose distant and hazy majesty strikes the vis- 
itor to Avignon) on @ sultry day, without a 
breath of wind, when heat was visibly flickering 
over the surface of the soil, His ear caught 
strange cries from a little bird, one of the sedge- 
warblers, which was curiously fluttering in the 
air a few yards above the ground. With out- 
spread tail, bristling feathers, and beating wings, 
it seemed to be struggling in vain to escape from 
some terrible danger. As if held, like a boy’s 
kite in a gale, by an invisible thread, it darted to 
and fro in all directions; but the unseen thread 
retained it firmly, and dragged it closer and 
closer to the ground. 

Glancing from it perpendicularly downward, 
Monsieur Saint-Mare saw peeping above some 
thistles a small triangular, flattened head, whose 
eyes, darting singular glances, steadily followed 
and mastered the movements and efforts of the 
bird, doubtless fascinated by those horrid eyes. 
The jaws were making ready to unhinge them- 
selves and open wide to entomb the poor victim, 
It was a full-sized yellow-green common snake, 
standing, with the help of the thistles, erect on 
its tail. The bird’s cries, grown weaker, more 
hurried, and more plaintive, showed that its 
strength was at last exhausted. In another in- 
stant it would have been buried quick in a living 
tomb. 

Opportunities of witnessing such a “feeding 
time” are rare. But Monsieur Saint-Mare had 
not the heart to let the fatal catastrophe arrive 
and allow the hideous animal to feast on a living 
fellow-creature. He threw a big stone at the 
fascinator. The snake drew back and ceased to 
show himself. The charm was broken. 

The bird darted straight away, describing a 
long parabola, and fell to the ground at fifty 
paces distant, where it leaped exactly like a fish 
taken out of water. You would have thought it 
was in a convulsive fit, But it soon recovered, 
stood firmly on its legs, shook its ruffled plumage 
into tidy shape, made two or three skips above 
the grass, and finally flew away, disappearing be- 
hind a group of lofty trees. 

Monsieur Saint-Mare then ‘tried to dislodge 
the snake from the bramble-bush into which it 
had retreated, without much caring to succeed, 
He detests the whole family of limbless beasts, 
with cloven tongues and lidless eyes, who ad- 
vance by winding, who can walk on the tips of 
their tails, who coil themselves up into nothing, 
and then dart forward with the force of a spring, 
whose muscles are as hard and as strong as stecl, 
and which live after the brute is chopped up into 
bits. But the incident left him completely con- 
vinced of the snake's astounding influence. Aé 
the same time, he makes no attempt to give any 
physiological explanation of the fact, or to say 
what this fluid, this magnetism, this irresistible 
allurement, can possibly be. 

Of snake-charmers and their ways there is noe 
space to speak here now. ‘There are men who 
can exercise a like power over rats they have 
caught; but, unlike the case with snakes, it ap- 
pears that they must catch them first. But 
snakes seem to be coming into fashion. A tame 
snake, returning from a visit, was one of the ar- 
ticles sent by post last year. 

The most charming snake-charmer is Mrs, 
M ,whom an inquirer, ‘* not very much afraid 
of snakes,” has been kindly allowed to interview. 
Mr. M——, who received the visitor, after re- 
marks upon the weather produced out of a cup- 
board a large boa-constrictor, a python, and sey- 
eral small snakes, which at once made themselves 
at home on the writing-table among pens, ink, and 
books. Interviewer was a good deal startled when 
the two large snakes coiled round and round Mr, 
M , and began to notice himself with their 
bright eyes and forked tongues. Mr. M—— 
then went to call Mrs. M——., leaving him alone 
with the boa deposited on an arm-chair. He felt 
queer when the animal began gradually to come 
near him to improve their téte-a-téte, but was soon 
relieved by the entrance of his hosts, followed by 
two little children, charming and charmers also. 
The lady and the children went at once to the 
boa, and, calling it by the most endearing names, 
allowed it to twine itself most gracefully round 
aboutthem. Thisboa-constrictor, as thick round 
as a small tree, twined playfully round the lady’s 
waist and neck, forming a kind of turban round 
her head, and expecting to be petted and made 
much of, like a kitten. The children over and 
over again took its head in their hands, and 
kissed its mouth, pushing aside its forked tongue 
in doing so. ‘* Every one to his taste,” as tue 
old man said when he kissed his cow. The an- 
imal seemed much pleased, but kept continually 
turning its head toward interviewer, until he al- 
lowed it for a moment to nestle its head up his 
sleeve. This splendid serpent coiled all round 
Mrs. M while she moved about the room, 
and when she stood up to pour out coffee. He 
seemed to adjust his weight so mi ely, and every 
coil with its beautiful markings was relieved by 
the lady's black velvet dress. 

About a year ago Mr. and Mrs. M—— were 
away for six weeks, and left the boa in charge of 
a keeper at the Zoo. The poor reptile moped, 
slept, and refused to be comforted; but when 
his master and mistress appeared, he sprang upon 
them with delight, coiling himself round them, 
and showing every symptom of intense delight. 
The children are devoted to their ‘darling Cleo, 
as they cali the snake, and smiled when inter- 
viewer asked if they were ever frightened of it. 

Interviewer’s conclusion, It is mere preju- 











| dice, when snakes are not venomous, to abhor 


them as we do, ‘They are intelligent and harm- 
less, perfectly clean, with no sort of smell, make 
no kind of noise, and move aboat tar more grace- 
fully than lap-dogs or other pets. These sec a 
very obedient, and remained in their cupboar 
when told to do_#0 
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JUNE. 


golden, joyous June, 


' (FLEAMING, ; 

| Now are birds in fullest tune, 

And the richer flowers display 
MJ] their wealth of bright array ; 


Fair meridian of the year, 

All things lovely hold you dear; 
Earth no lovelier scene discloses 
Than your bright and blushing roses. 


Linger, sunshine! Speed not soon, 


Silver-crested Juno’s moon! 

Stay to shed o’er hill and down 
Gems from Summer's shining crown ; 

Stay. and teach us by your ligat 

Phat our earth has something bright, 

And our life full oft discloses 


Flowers as fragrant as June roses. 


THE FRENCH NATIONAL 


PR ee eee, 


ASSEMBLY. 
; Ow the 12th February, 1871, the present Na- 
Hi tional Assembly of France held its first sitting 
i the little theatre of Bordeaux, and commenced 
] | tusk of concluding peace with a victorious 
enemy, and reorganizing a country utterly de- 
1 I tlized by defext and misfortune. Peace con- 


led, and the first homeward step of the Ger- 
I s made, the Deputies determined to remove 
: vhat nearer the capital, but rightly mistrust- 
4 y the unruly Parisians, established themselves 
the Salle d'Opera of Louis XIV., in the palace 
at Versailles. At the present time, when the 
Assembly is attracting universal attention, a slight 
vhat has been termed the “mechanism” 
mber may be found interesting. ‘The 
sembly numbers 750 members, elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, each Deputy being more than 
years of age. Like our own mem- 
yngress, they are salaried, but they re- 
ly about $100 per annum. In olden 
‘Every Frenchman carries a marshal’s 
butén in his knapsack” was the popular proverb. 
] itén people now read ** ministerial port- 
lhe tirst act of the parliamentary session 
i tion of the President of the Assembly, 
iticial whose power within those walls is 
supreme, who calls unruly members to order by 
‘ ringing his hand-bell, suspends the séance by 
putting on his hat, accords or withdraws permis- 
t eak, gives the casting-vote in an equal 
nd is rewarded with $12,000 a year 
s in the Assembly precincts. He is 
| by six secretaries, who with him consti- 
tu of the Assembly, and decide in 
| t sense the Deputies have voted. Next come 
tle elections of the four Questors, who are the 
a trative officers of the Chamber, and con- 
trol the warming, lighting. furnishing, and buffet 
ments, together with the distribution of 
For this they receive a yearly 
f $1000 beyond their pay as Deputies. 
lhe seven hundred and fifty Deputies are di- 
ito fifteen bureaux of fifty members each, 
: ituted by lot periodically, and which per- 
. e work of select committees under self- 
i presidents. Every measure introduced 
House is firstly relegated to an “ initia- 
eau, composed of two delegates from 
ral bureau, which decides whether it is 
It is then deliberated 
\ssembly in open session, subsequently 
ther bureau to be reported on, and 
not su cessfully opposed, read three 
i e Assembls Ministerial bills, how- 
se voted ** urgent,” escape the ** ini- 
hile the latter in addition, after 
tion by a bureau, only need one read- 
ing become law ihe modes of voting are 
the two generally adopted are by the 
alt ‘ ising of the and ** noes,” or by 
vriting his name on a white or blue 
; as he is content, or otherwise), 
a ig at int t box handed round by the 
Priority of speech is decided by 
lent of the Assembly, and each orator 
m the tribune immediately under the 
x, shown on the right of the double- 
page engraving which we give this week. 
ngraving represents the principal lead- 
e party struggles of the last two years. 
Tiirns, Joces Favre, Louis Bianc, 
De Remusat, Rocuer, Castmrr-Perier, and 
mauy others the names alone will suffice; but 
5 of the remainder we may mention that M. De 
Kerpree in the first days of the Assembly cre- 
f ated considerable excitement by the bold avow- 
al of his Legitimist opinions, and subsequently 
A initiated the opposition to M. Turers’s message 
3 last November, which all but overthrew the 
liersite régime in the beginning of this year; 
that M. Baruie is the Minister for Public In- 
struction in the Broglie cabinet, and was the 
er of the well-known Thirty Committee ; 
the Due d Audittret Pasquier gained much 
s popularity by his recent exposition of army 
act frauds during the Franco-Prussian war; 
tM Hi wri MARTIN is a celebrated historian ; 
M. WoLowsk1 recently introduced a bill 
the improvement of the inhabitants of what 
ins to France of Alsace and Lorraine; that 
kaGO was Mayor during the siege of Paris, 
» un advanced radical unsuccessfully op- 
wish of the Assembly to declare itself 
on the first day of meeting; that 


sion tickets. 


F considerauon, 


“aves 





7 po 
: that 


of } 


5 an ex-4th-September minister, 

shot at Marseilles for attempting 

~©ommune;” that M. CHALLEMEL 
i é he radical Prefect of Lyons, who, 
et “any We War, ineflectually ordered the Legit- 
~e a - epee K to be shot for hauling 

| aides, “Waa v co be Baroper Was re- 
Mi Rémvsar in the coi a ie Sale ee 7 oe 
} ago, the resnit of which did co mach te — 
about the fall of M. Luinis, — 
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THE SUPERVISOR’S STORY. 


Ir was at ——, in Yorkshire, that I first met 
with my friend the supervisor. I had the pleas- 
ure of an evening’s conversation with him, an 
evening and a morning, as I may say, fer we 
didn’t go to bed all that night, and the tots of 
toddy reached a total that caused Reason to tot- 
ter on her throne. We were conversing, among 
other topics, upon Fenianism; and I remarked 
to my friend the supervisor that I felt a little 
tender in touching on the theme, for that I didn’t 
exactly know, although I was certain he was a 
Scotchman, whether he mightn’t be an Irishman 
as well. You'll bear in mind that we'd reached 
the stage of our ‘‘toddy tournament” which might 
be termed the mé/ée (or the mellow, in the ver- 
nacular); anyhow, we were getting mixed in our 
ideas. 

And I am not surprised at that same, said 
Sandy, for 1 lived many years in Ireland, when 
I was just a gauger, and I grew so intimate with 
the Irish that my tongue got a twist that it’s 
never recovered from to this day. I was in a 
wildish part of the country, up among the bogs 
of Tipperary. I was just a raw laddie then, 
upon my approbation as it were, and I was gey 
active, ye may be sure, routing about the coun- 
try hunting for stills and shebeens, ‘‘ searching 
auld wives’ barrels,” trying to speer out some- 
thing that might be a feather in my cap, and 
bring me speedy promotion. But never a drop 
of potheen or the whiff of a still I could come 
across, though they were swarming about me 
the whiles. 

But one day, as I sat on the top of a bit hill- 
ock looking over the wild country, and thinking 
of the braes o’ Kirkokyrie, I spied a man coming 
along a wee bit track over the moor,and he was 
as fou as the laird o’ Craigdarroch, 

He was a stranger to the parts, too, and didn’t 
know the face of me, and he came rolling and 
sliddering along to where I was sitting. 

**God save you, friend!” said I. 

‘*'The s-saints purtect you!” said my friend. 
‘*Tt’s the decent drop o’ liquor you get up 
there beyant.” 

** Be me soul, it is.” 

** And it’s a decent gossoon that sells it,” I 
went on. 

** Indeed he is.” 

‘* Will there be a drop left in the jug up be- 
yant ?” 

** There’s lashings of it.” 

‘* Maybe ye'd like a drop more of that same ?” 
** Indeed I would.” 

‘*Then I'll be for treating you, friend ;” and 
I linked my arm with his, and away we went 
over hill and dale, while we came to a lone hut 
in a bit hag or dingle, where there was a reek of 
peat smoke, and a bit of a bummling noise that 
was the poor fellows inside singing. Well, my 
friend gave a sort of countersign that I couldn't 
see the trick of, and he and I both walked in and 
sot down on a heap of turfs by the floor, and call- 
ed for the potheen, and I paid for it, and never 
a one of them was the wiser. But they hadn’t 
got the still there. I found that out; it was up 
among the bogs somewhere, and I was hoping 
they'd let drop something that ’d give me a line 
to where it was, when all of a sudden there 
dropped in a little man, a grocer from the town, 
and the shine from the door as it opened upon 
me lit up my face, and in the surprise of the mo- 
ment he sang out, 

‘* Lads, ye've got the gauger among ye!” 
There was a great kish of turf just behind me, 
and before I could stir a hand, somebody had 
clapped it over me like an extinguisher, and what 
with the dust of the turf, and a wheen few trifles 
that was among it, and the reek and the stink, I 
didn’t come to my senses for a minute or two; 





and when I popped my head out of the basket, 
never a soul was there but the old grandmother 
snoring away in her old chair by the fire. 

But though they saved their still, they couldn’t 
get over the selling of the drink: that was plain 
enough against them; against Terence Macar- 
thy, that is, who lived in the cabin. He was just 
the cat’s-paw of the men that worked the still; 
but he got all the punishment, more’s the pity! 
Well, I summoned Terence, and got him fined a 
hundred pounds; and as there was nothing in 
the world in his hut but the old turf kish as I 
had kicked the bottom out of, and his grand- 
mother’s chair that had been thatched with a bit 
oat straw, I took out a body-warrant, as we call 
it, and made up my mind I'd have to take my 
friend to Dublin Castle. 

Now, Ireland’s a different country altogether 
from this; and after we'd had our sessions, and 
the magistrates had signed the warrant against 
poor Terence, we went into the public-house close 
by—the whole lot of us, magistrates and all—and 
began to drink whisky like fish. 

“* Sandy, me boy,” said Mike Hackett—ye re- 
member Mike ?—‘‘ Sandy, isn’t it trembling ye 
are with apprehension ?” He was very particular 
in his conversation, was Mike. ‘‘Isn’t it shak- 
ing ye are, from the crown of your occiput to the 
very phalanxes of your pedals, at the job you've 
got in hand to incarcerate Terence Macarthy ?” 

“They say twas he shot the bailiff,” shouted one. 

“Divil a one than he murthered the sheriff's 
officer,” cried another. 

**Come,” I said at last, getting rather cross 
the way they was chaffing me—* come, I'll bet 
a gallon of potheen with any sportsman in the 
room that I'll take the boy to Dublin Casile all 
by myself.” 

** Done with you!” cried a dozen voices. 

And I was booked for about a hogshead of 
whisky before I knew where I was, But I 





wouldn't go back; only when the excitement of 
the drink was out of me, I felt as if I'd a deal 
rather have left it undone, for they were a wild 
lot were the Macarthys, and it was a wild coun- 
try they lived in, 

it was nearly a week before I could get across 








from Shillaloo to Terence Macarthy’s cabin, 
which was in the barony of Tullabardine. 

It was just the dusk of the evening I got to 
the top of the hill that looked over Terence’s cab- 
in; and a dismal hole it seemed, that same little 
hag or dingle. There was a bit pool of black 
bog-water at one end of it, and at the other was 
Terence’s cabin—just a heap of turf, with a hole 
for the smoke to come out. 

If it wasn’t for being laughed at, I'd have gone 
back. Well, I dropped down into the hollow, 
and walked up to the cabin, The door was open; 
and the thought came to me for the moment that 
they'd all gone off: and pleased I'd have been 
for that. But no; there was a bit fire in the 
corner, and in the darkness I could just see some 
people crouching down, and the old grandmother 
sitting in her chair by the peat fire. 

** God save all here!” I said, as I walked in. 

“*Save ye kindly!” replied a gruff voice from 
the corner. 

And with that I sat down on the old kish that 
had been filled with turf, and pulled out my pipe 
and began to smoke. I could distinguish objects 
now in the gloom. There was = a heap of 
children in the corner, with an old rag covering 
them, sleeping just as sweetly, too, as if they'd 
been wrapped in down ; and there was the moth- 
er of them with the babe at her breast, and Ter- 
ence lying doubled up with his head in his bosom ; 
but never another soul in the hut. 

**'Take a draw of a pipe, mon,” said I; ‘‘ and 
don’t be downhearted.” 

I gave him my bag of tobacco, and he found a 
pipe in the corner, and began to smoke. 

**Ye'll no have a wee drap whisky in the 
house?” I said. 

“* Divil a drap your hanner’s left us,” said the 
man, dryly. 

‘**'Take a pull at my flask, then,” said I. 

And Terence took it and drank. Somehow I 
felt more comfortable then. I was safe as long 
as I was inside the cabin. 

‘*T suppose you know what I've come here for, 
Terence ?” I said, after a while. 

As though this had been a preconcerted signal, 
the wife here burst out with loud lamentations ; 
the old grandmother raised a feeble ‘‘ wirru, wir- 
ru!” rocking herself backward and forward in her 
chair ; the children in the corner, aroused by the 
noise, began to wail and cry; and the little babe 
at the breast howled dismally in concert. 

**Oh, what will we do, what will we do? Oh, 
Terry, Terry, will ye leave the children to starve, 
and the babe that hangs to me breast? Ochone! 
Ochone!” 

‘* Whisht, woman, d’ye hear? Mayhap it isn’t 
so bad as we think, Mayhap his hanner will 
give us a week or two, while the praties come out 
of the ground, and—” 

**T can’t do it, Terence; it’s a Queen’s job, 
you know.” 

** And if the Queen were spoken to, yer han- 
ner,” said the woman—‘‘ she’s had babes of her 
own—she wouldn’t take the husband away from 
me that wasn’t to blame at all, except with being 
too good-natured with those two black villins—” 

**Hold your tongue, Bridget!” shouted Ter- 
ence, interrupting her. 

‘“*There is a way,” I said. ‘‘If Terence will 
show me the road to the still up among the bogs, 
he'll be let off his imprisonment, and happen get 
twenty pounds into the bargain.” 

** Oh, Terence darling, do you hear that? Do 
you hear what his hanner tells you? Go on to 
your knees, Terence, and thank his hanner!” 

But I saw Terence was not to be shaken; he 
thrust away from him the clinging arms of his 
wife, 

**Do you know that it’s an informer he wants 
me to be? I’m ready to go,” he said, getting up 
and coming toward me. ‘‘Come along, yer 
hanner, afore my heart breaks entirely.” 

** All right, Terence; we must walk across to 
where the Dublin road crosses the tail of the bog. 
We shall have plenty of time to catch the coach.” 

**Is it the coach I'll have to go by? Won't 
it cost a power of money ?” 

‘* Seventeen shillings the fare, two shillings the 
coachman, a shilling for refreshment; you'll cost 
the country a pound altogether, ‘Terence.” 

‘*A pound, your hanner! a whole pound! a 
goolden sovereign to take the likes of me to pris- 
on? Qh, your hanner,” said Terence, his face 
lighting up all of a sudden, ‘‘ if ye’d only give the 
pound to the misthress, to keep the childer and 
the babes while I lie in the jail, I'd run by the 
side, yer hanner; ye should never take your eyes 
off me. Ah, I'd bless your hanner all the days 
of my life, and the childer should Jearn to pray 
for you, and the old mother that’s almost in the 
-_ shall entreat the Queen of Heaven for your 
soul, 

I was young and soft-hearted then; I couldn't 
withstand the sight of so much distress. I gave 
him the sovereign, which he handed over to his 
wife. ‘* Now, Terence,” I said, ‘I shall trust to 
your honor. By ten o'clock to-morrow morning 
you must be at Dublin Castle gate; if you fail 
me, I’m ruined by my kindness to you.” 

‘*T’ll be there, your hanner, by the holy cross,” 
said Terence, crossing himself devoutly, to give 
effect to his words. 

I didn’t feel comfortable either, but I wouldn’t 
go back from my word ; so I made my way across 
the heath. Terence showed me my route till we 
came in sight of the Dublin road, a white streak 
in the darkness, and then he went loping on his 
way by some inscrutable tracks across the hills. 

After I'd waited some time, the coach came 
up; the front seats were full, and I took my place 
behind, where there was nobody but an old wom- 
an, who was fast asleep, propped up by some box- 
es. I seated myself beside the old woman, and 
went to sleep too. The coach stopped at Mont- 
mellick to change, and that roused me, and then I 
heard my own name called. 

“*M‘Alister! Saunders M‘Alister! are you 
there ?” 





‘*Sure enough I am,” I said, jumping up and 
rubbing my eyes. ‘* Who wants me ?” 

A man clambered up to the roof of the coach 
with a dark lantern in his hand, which he flashed 
full upon me and the old woman—still asleep, 

“* You've got your prisoner all right, then,” said 
the man. 

**What do you know about prisoners ?” said 
I, sulkily ; ‘and what do you mean by routing a 
fellow about just as he’s comfortably settled ?” 

“Oh!” says he, loftily; ‘‘no hairs with me; 
I’m your new supervisor !” 

Now I'd written just a note to our supervisor, 
old Blathery, a decent old fellow as ever lived : 
** Dear Bladder, I’m going to take a prisoner to 
Dublin to-night, and as I come back I'll come 
and see you, and we'll have a gey willie waught 
for auld lang syne.” 

“* Yes,” said the man, a tallow-candle-looking 
kind of chap, with big teeth, that made quite a 
shine, as you may say. ‘Yes, I’m your new 
supervisor, and I’m astonished that you should 
make so free with your superior officer as to write 
such a letter to him as that I got to-night. But 
I'm glad to see you've got your prisoner all right. 
I'm going up to Dublin too. h ve got a prison- 
er, and there’s nobody else to take him, so I am 
going myself.” 

‘* Why, where’s Blathery ?” said I. 

‘* Suspended ; sure to be dismissed.” 

** And Tompkins and Jones, the officers ?” 

** Suspended too.” 

**Gude save us!” said I; *‘and what's that 
for ?” 

“*T can’t tell ye all, but I can tell you this 
much: they were constantly taking prisoners to 
Dublin Castle, and getting paid for their coach 
fare and expenses, and all the while they'd be 
driving them up in carts they'd borrow from their 
friends for nothing; and there was one impident 
fellow made his prisoner walk, and claimed his 
fare just the same.” 

** And was it for that they suspended ’em ?” 

** Wasn’t it enough—to be defrauding the Rev- 
enue? I’m glad to see ye’ve got your man safe 
alongside you, for, by Jingo! if I'd caught you 
at those tricks, I'd have been the dismission of 

you.” 

Well, I felt my heart go down into my boots, 
What on earth was I to do? Sure enough, the 
next time the old woman woke, I'd be discover- 
ed, and then what would be the end of it! I'd 
be dismissed in disgrace, and ruin my prospects 
for life; and then poor Katie Stewart, who was 
waiting for me up in Kirkcaldy, waiting till I'd 
get my next rise in my salary—oh, whatever 
would I do! Just catch me doing a work of 
mercy and charity again! ‘*O Lord!” I said, 
breathing a mental prayer, ‘‘ let me off this once; 
I'll never offend any more.” 

The supervisor—Chandler his name was, queer 
enough, seeing he was for all the world, as I have 
said before, just like a tallow-candle—he clam- 
bered up with his prisoner to where I was sitting, 
and took his place just opposite me, at the very 
back of the coach, you know, with his face to 
the horses. Just the jerk of starting the coach 
woke up the old woman, and she, looking about 
in wonder for a moment, threw her arms up and 
began to cry, 

**Oh, sure I’m past the place entirely!, Oh, 
sure I'm left behind! Oh, I'll never find my 
way back!” and she tried to jump off the coach, 

I threw my arms round her and held her down; 
but the more I held her the more she struggled, 
till in the end I managed to pinion her arms, 
and, fairly overpowered, she became quiet at last. 

Mr. Chandler was all of a shake. 

‘¢ W-what’s the meaning of that extraordinary 
scene ?” he cried. 

** Prisoner trying to escape,” I said. 

** Bless me, that was a very courageous resist- 
ance on your part. I'll make a note of that ;” 
and Chandler pulled out a big note-book ; but, 
between the jerking of the coach and the shak- 
ing of his hands, he couldn’t write a word. How- 
ever, it wasn’t long before we were at Portarling- 
ton, which I was thankful to see. I was tired 
of hugging my old woman. What I'd do after 
that I didn’t know. But as luck would have it, 
the moment the coach stopped, Chandler leaped 
down, 

‘“*T'll get a drop of something hot,” he cried, 
‘*to stop this shivering. Look after the prison- 
ers, M‘Alister.” 

** Mother, ain’t you thankful to me I saved 
your life?” I said to the old woman, unclasping 
my embrace. She gave me a look and a curse, 
and stepped off the coach. And then a bright 
thought came into my brain. ‘‘ Come over here,” 
I said to the prisoner opposite, who had been 
stolidly looking on ; ‘‘ you'll be warmer and more 
comfortable in this corner, and you'll get a bit of 
sleep, perhaps.” 

The man came over, and sat down in the cor- 
ner the old woman had vacated. 

** What's your name ?” 

** Andrew Macarthy.” 

** How much have they give you?” I asked of 
him. 

** Six months.” 

**Now, my lad,” I said, quickly, ‘* would you 
rather take two months’ imprisonment as a Crown 
debtor, living on the best of every thing, or your 
six months on prison fare ?” 

‘* Why, I'd take the two, av course.” 

**Then you've only got to change your name 
from Andrew to Terence. Will you do it?” 

“*That I will, your hanner,” said the man, 
with a grin. I think he divined my purpose. 

‘*Hi! hi! hi! Halloo! halloo! Stop! stop!” 
I began hallooing and shouting with all my might, 
and all the passengers and the coachman, and 
Chandler among the lot, came tumbling out of 
the inn. : 

‘He's gone!” I cried; “your prisoner's gone!” 

** Why the didn’t you stop him ?” 

** How conld I hold the two of them ?” [ roared. 

Andrew, entering into the spirit of the scene, 
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n to struggle violently, and I threw my arms 
= him, and held him down. 

‘¢ Which way did he go ?” roared Chandler. 

‘¢ Down Montmellick way !” 

Away went Chandler, his long legs flying out 
behind him, his skirts fluttering in the breeze, till 
he disappeared in the outer darkness. I need 
hardly say that the sympathy of the public was 
with the escaping prisoner. 

‘¢ What should we wait for him for?” said the 
coachman, clambering up into his seat, and look- 
ing over the back of the coach; ‘‘ we can’t stop 
the coach for him.” 

“Go on!” shouted all the passengers. 

My heart began to beat once more as the coach 
moved slowly on. Not till we had cleared the 
lights of Portarlington, not till the shouts of the 
mob which the news of the escape had collected 
had died away, did I feel perfectly secure. 

It was gray dawn as we reached Dublin, and 
clattered along its streets to the Castle gate. 
Just by the gate there stood a solitary figure, a 
masculine figure, dressed in long tattered frieze 
coat and battered caubeen ; he had a cudgel un- 
der his arm, and was leaning in melancholy guise 
against the weather-worn walls. He brightened 
up when he saw the coach, came forward, and 
recognizing me, offered to help me in my descent. 
It was Terence Macarthy. 

‘* I’m ready for you, captain,” he said, with a 
bright smile. 

I was no little embarrassed by my two cap- 
tives. I had only a warrant for one, for Terence, 
and the governor of the Castle would not take 
the custody of two prisoners upon that warrant. 
And how could I get rid of Andrew ? or if I took 
in Andrew, how dispose of Terence? Oh, if An- 
drew would only run away! 

‘Rin, man, rin!” I whispered in Andrew's 
ear, as he descended from the coach. 

‘* Would I abuse your hanner’s kindness ?” 
whispered the man, in reply. 

“Go! get out !” I said, nudging Terence with 
my elbow. 

**Sure your hanner’s got me faster than wid 
chains of iron wid your hanner’s tratement of 
me.” 

There was a little public-house hard by the 
Castle gate, and to that I led my embarrassing 
charge. 

** Now look here, Terence and Andrew,” I 
said, after we'd each had a cheekful of whisky ; 
** her royal Majesty has taken your case into her 
gracious consideration, and she’s come to the con- 
clusion that the interest of justice will be suffi- 
ciently subserved if one of ye goes to prison. 
Now just choose between yourselves.” 

““T'll go,” said Terence. 

*‘T will,” said Andrew. 

*‘ The divil save you!” said Terence. 

And so they went on with their aggravating 
language, that I’m not Irishman enough to de- 
scribe to you, and from words they came to 
blows; Terence had his cudgel with him, An- 
drew broke the leg off a stool ; I crept under the 
table to be out of the way, but the table was up- 
set among em, a heavy oak table, the edge of 
which hit me on the nose and tapped my claret, 
as the saying is. The fight lasted a quarter of 
an hour, at the end of which Andrew was on the 
floor bleeding profusely. 

** T’ve bate the soul out of him,” said Terence, 
breathless. ‘‘ A dirty little omadhaun like that 
to be taking the paw of me, and to be going to 
be staling the very prison away from me, Come 
along quick, yer hanner.” 

When we once more reached the Castle gate, 
there was a post-chaise standing there; and in 
the governor's office was my friend Mr. Chand- 
ler, the wreck of the smart supervisor I had last 
seen. ‘There were great gaps in his row of shin- 
ing teeth ; his tall hat was knocked into the shape 
of a pancake; his neat frock-coat was hanging 
in tatters at his back. 

**Oh, man!” he groaned, as I came in; ‘‘ how 
could you leave me in the hands of those barba- 
rians? See how I've been treated! Why, I was 
mobbed in that horrible place! Why did you 
suffer that man to drive away and leave me?” 

** How could I help it?” said I. ‘** Haven't I 
had desperate work to keep my own prisoner ? 
Look at my face ;” it was blood-stained certain- 
ly. ‘* Look at my prisoner ;” his head was a 
mass of bruises. ‘‘If I hadn’t fought to the 
death, I’d have lost him.” 

‘‘ And is this the way they generally go on about 
here ?” said Chandler. 

‘* Pretty much about,” I said. 

*¢Then I'll never return to that horrible place, 
never. I'll go straight back to Somerset House 
and teli ’em they must send a prize-fighter to take 
charge of the district. I shall report very favor- 
ably of you, M‘Alister, and your desperate cour- 


ge. 
So he did, I'm glad to say, and I got my dis- 
trict soon after, and a rise in salary, and married 
Katie Stewart. Terence and I were fast friends 
from that time, and when the old grandmother 
died I helped him to emigrate to America, where 
I hear he's doing very well in the public line, 
But I never met with such another adventure. 








ONCE A COWARD. 
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Ir was one evening after we had come in from 
shooting that she said it. I remember that. I 
remember also how cheerily the library window 
at the old Hall gleamed out to welcome us, mak- 
ing a ruddy stain on the wet gravel. Didn't it 
look cozy too, after a long tiring day spent in 
tramping through heavy turnip fields and stiff 
wet stubble! And yet there was a cozier thing 
than that before us soon. 

My cousin Helen’s face! 

It beamed out on us, a lovely picture framed 
in the dark, heavily carved doorway, a bright 
glowing face set against a bright glowing back- 





ground like the portrait of some medisval saint ; a 
glorious face always, but when, as now, bringing 
the full light of its moist blue eyes and flushed 
sweet smiles to bear on its fellow-creatures, ut- 
terly irresistible. 

One of our party, Ducie of Enderbean, did not 
attempt to resist it. So completely, indeed, had 
that gentleman fallen under my cousin's yoke 
that I daily expected to hear that, out of sheer 
gratitude for his worship, the young lady had 
promised to return him that ‘love, honor, and 
obedience” which we find mentioned in the 
Common Prayer-Book ; nor would the tidings 
have displeased me. I don't know how it would 
have been if I had wished to marry Helen my- 
self; but when a fellow has got a dear little girl 
of his own waiting for him he can afford to be 
magnanimous about his cousins. 

De plus, Ducie was one of my dearest friends ; 
one of those men who manage to carry away 
every heart, male and female; a sort of Saxon 
Apollo. 

He turned into the library at once, saying 
something to Helen, as he passed her, which made 
the flush deepen pinkily in her fair cheeks ; and 
Tom Jackson and I followed. Cis Devereux 
slipped up stairs to dress, He was too great a 
dandy to present himself to the fair sex under the 
disadvantages of rumpled locks and muddy leg- 
gings. 

Looking at Ducie, I fancied that the said dis- 
advantages made him rather more handsome 
than usual. I wonder if he knew it. The girls 
did, for they accepted most amiably his apologies 
for our intrusion in such guise (Tom Jackson 
said ‘‘as such guys!”), and declared that we 
might have a full half hour to toast in front of 
the fire before going up to dress for dinner. 

I fancy it was Devereux’s absence which turned 
the conversation on him. Jackson never could 
bear him, and said so, adding, like the broad, out- 
spoken Yorkshireman he was, that the fellow 
had no more courage than a rabbit; ‘‘ actually 
winced every time a gun went off near him.” 

One of the girls rather objected to this ; but 
Mary Jackson took her brother's part, and gave 
us an amusing instance of Devereux’s want of 
courage in some mountain adventure they had 
enjoyed together. She made us all laugh by the 
way she told it; and it was then Helen exclaim- 
ed, with a scornful curl of her pretty lip, 

**T am sorry you told us. I never liked Cap- 
tain Devereux, but I detest a coward.” 

Girls, when of impetuous dispositions, some- 
times use much stronger expressions than they 
have any idea of. The bitter word coward, flung 
like a shot into the middle of our little group by 
a girl, produced a momentary silence; and I be- 
gan to feel annoyed with my fair cousin for for- 
getting that Devereux was our guest, and to 
meditate giving her a private lecture. 

To my unutterable surprise, Ducie saved me 
the trouble by taking the reins into his own hands, 
and bringing up the spirited offender with a jerk. 
He had been leaning against the mantel-piece, 
gazing down at her with a sort of dreamy ad- 
miration in his dark eyes; but now he straight- 
ened himself as suddenly as if the shot had 
struck him, and spoke in a dry, hard tone, which 
must have been quite new to his beautiful young 
hostess. 

**Do you think that is a fair term to apply to 
the gentleman in question, Miss Curtis ?” 

Helen stared. She was not used to rebukes 
from her lovers, and instantly resented this one 
by as dry and hard an answer. 

“ After what Miss Jackson has just told us? 
Yes, Mr. Ducie, I do.” 

‘*Then I think you are very wrong, if you will 
allow me to say so.” 

** You do not wait to be allowed—” Helen be- 
gan, haughtily ; then flushed up and softened, 
like a regular woman, into a personal appeal. 
‘* But I could hardly make allowance even for 
you, Mr. Ducie, whom we know to be a brave 
man, if you did not hate cowardice at least as 
much as I do.” 

‘“*T do—hate cowardice,” he answered, with 
an unwonted emphasis which struck us all. 
“¢ So much so, that I do not like even to hear the 
word applied to a man who probably does not 
deserve it.” 

‘* But if he does ?” 

‘*You have no proof that Captain Devereux 
does.” 

‘*Not Mary’s story? Oh, Mr. Ducie” (get- 
ting angry again, and her blue eyes flashing im- 
patiently), ‘* you can not bring me to look at bad 
things with simple indifference. The word may 
be ugly, the thing is much uglier; and not even 
your eloquence” (very scornfully) ‘‘ could make 
me regard a coward with any feelings but pity 
and contempt.” 

Did you ever see a picture (it was in the Acad- 
emy some years ago) of Mary of Scotland turn- 
ing on the rebel lords who have come to extort 
her signature to the deed of abdication? Do 
you remember the look of unutterable scorn with 
which she bares her white arm, bruised black 
with the grip of Ruthven’s mailed fingers? Hel- 
en Curtis looked like the outraged queen just 
then, as she sat erect in her low chair, her eye- 
brows raised, her ripe lips curved in a beautiful 
scorn. Ducie, white as death, looked at her 
steadily, his hands clinched behind his back, but 
made no reply. I thought of the Taming of the 
Shrew, and wondered whether Ducie was decid- 
ing with Hortensio, ‘‘ Kindness in woman, not 
their beauteous looks, shall win my love.” Mary 
Jackson, whose giddy tongue had provoked the 
quarrel, rose uncomfortably, saying it must be 
time to dress, and fluttered away, Tom Jackson 
and his pretty wife following. 

Then, to my great joy, Helen, seeing herself 
left alone, rose to depart likewise, and was turn- 
ing to the door when Ducie stopped her. 

**One word,” he said, speaking with a sort 
of forced calmness. ‘‘ Putting this nonsensical 
story of Miss Jackson’s on one side, would you 
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call a man a coward because his courage had 
failed him signally in one solitary instance ?” 

I bit my lip. I saw Helen was on her mettle, 
and, indeed, her answer proved me right. 

Decidedly I should. I judge a man’s heart 
by what he does, not by what he says; and the 
more sudden the call, the more surely he acts 
according to his natural instincts, One greater 
than you or I said of his disciples, ‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them,’ and I—when I see a 
man do a cowardly act—I know he must be a 
coward at heart. You are making yourself spe- 
cial pleader in a very bad cause, Mr, Ducie. 
Pray let us drop the subject. You forget” (draw- 
ing up her head like an offended queen) “ that 
my father died before Lucknow, and therefore it 
is not likely that his daughter should have any 
sympathy for a coward.” : 

**I am sorry for it,” he said, gravely. “J 
should have thought the fact carried its own pun- 
ishment heavily enough without—Miss Curtis, it 
wants ten minutes yet to the dressing-bell. May 
I tax your patience for half that time while I teil 
you a story?” 

** Certainly,” she said, and sat down again 
with a little air of offended surprise. 

I made a movement to go, observing that I al- 
ways knew Ducie was an uncommonly brave fel- 
low, but now I had a higher opinion than ever 
of his courage, since I saw him venture to brave 
80 very fiery a young lady as my cousin. 

She smiled and blushed a little at this, droop- 
ing her face like a lovely pink lily. He only 
made a gesture to stay me, and said, 

**T would rather you remained, Fred. You 
compliment me by calling me a brave fellow. 
Miss Curtis paid me a similar compliment just 
now. I—but I will tell you my story, and then 
you shall tell me what you would call the hero, 
and whether you could have any kind feelings for 
such a person.” 

He spoke to me, but his eyes were on Helen ; 
and I saw her whiten and flinch as if some one 
had threatened her with a blow. 

Like a fool I never guessed the reason why. 

*““Two years ago,” Ducie said, ‘‘a friend of 
mine and his servant were traveling in South 
America. The former went abroad for his 
health—not that he was ill when the anecdote I 
am going to tell you took place. You will please 
not make that excuse for him—he was perfectly 
well ; and he took his servant with him because 
the lad was so attached to him, such a faithful, 
true-hearted fellow that he could not make up 
his mind to leave him behind. It was scorching 
hot weather, such heat as you may expect in a 
country which lies on the southern border of 
Brazil; and my friend used to go every morning 
to bathe at the Playa Ramirez, a large unshel- 
tered bay about a mile and a half from the town. 
A beautiful stretch of sand it was; the best bath- 
ing-place in the neighborhood, and yet a very 
dangerous one; for if you went outside a cer- 
tain number of yards you were liable to get en- 
tangled in one of two or three conflicting cur- 
rents, which in a dead calm you could see curl- 
ing about within each other like harmless sea- 
serpents, but which, if they caught you in their 
strong embrace, would assuredly carry you out 
into the Atlantic, unless you happened to be a 
strong and clever swimmer. 

** Well, one morning my friend and John 
Barton, his servant, went to bathe as usual about 
seven o'clock —a late hour in those climates, 
Miss Curtis, where most people start at five, and 
where the sun is almost strong enough to roast 
the brains in your head by eight. As a natural 
consequence, they found themselves alone at the 
playa, having met most of the Montevideans re- 
turning. All the better. Englishmen are not 
fond of publicity, as you're aware. 

** My friend went in first, leaving Barton to 
watch his clothes, lest any of the small fry from 
the negro hamlet of washer-women above the bay 
should come down and appropriate the articles ; 
and when he had sufficiently refreshed himself 
and emerged on to the sands again, Barton went 
in for a similar enjoyment. 

** Tt could not possibly have been five minutes 
later. He had barely got into his clothes when 
he heard a piercing shriek from the water, and 
turning, saw that Barton had disappeared. The 
next moment, however, the lad’s head rose to the 
surface about a dozen yards from the shore, and 
he cried out, ‘Master, help! Thecramp! Help!’ 
before going down again like a stone. 

**Of course you think the master dashed in 
and dragged him out. It was not much to do 
for this faithful fellow who had served him so 
well, and left his home and friends rather than 
leave him. He did no such thing. 

** He hesitated, and his limbs turned to ice, 
and every drop of blood in his body to water. 
Like a wave there rushed over him the thought 
that he could not swim a stroke, that he was en- 
cumbered with his clothes, that Barton was a 
stronger man than himself, that once in the cur- 
rent with a drowning man’s clutch at his neck, 
they raust both inevitably be swept out to sea 
and perish. It was only a moment; then the 
lad’s head rose again. For one second his eyes 
caught his master’s face in a look of wild, de- 
spairing: appeal; and, maddened by the situa- 
tion, my friend rushed—not into the water, but 
up the bank, shrieking for help to the men who 
drive the sand-carts along the brow of the bay. 

‘* Before he had gone two yards—before they 
even heard him, Barton sank for the third time, 
and—all was over. 

‘* Sheer physical fear, a spasm of unconquera- 
ble cowardice which he had never felt before in 
his whole life, and which, finding him utterly 
unprepared for it, completely overmastered the 
man’s entire nature, had in that one miserable 
minute cost the life of his faithful servant, and 
darkened his own forever. 

‘“There’s not much more to tell you. It was 
just the turn of the tide. Within twenty min- 





utes of the affair, the waves flung poor Barton's 














dead body within reach of the man who might 
have tried to save his life, and did not. ‘The 
‘péons’ helped him to carry it up the bank and 
lay it on the sand-cart, to bring it into town. I 
believe it was buried decently next day. They 
told me so; but before then I was ill, raving 
with a sunstroke which—” 

** You!” The word leaped from my lips in a 
ery of horror. .‘* Ducie! you don’t mean that 
you have told us of—that you were that—” 

He turned and looked me in the face. 

** Yes, Fred, J was that man ; I, whose ‘ pluck’ 
people are so fond of praising.” 

There was a dead silence. 


II. 


I wish that I could tell you my feelings during 
the two minutes that followed. I do not believe 
any audience ever found themselves in so misera- 
ble a position. Even now when I think of it I feel 
the old hot, sick sensation, and see the whole pic- 
ture rising before me—the old-fashioned paneled 
room, with the wet wind rattling at the huge di- 
amond-paned window, and a pale watery moon 
glimmering between drifting masses of cloud over 
the ancient elm-trees in the park; the red glow- 
ing fire in its carved oaken frame ; the tall, grace- 
ful figure of the man standing before it in his 
dark velvet shooting-jacket and muddy leathern 
gaiters, and with the pale shadow of irretrieva- 
ble remorse on his handsome face; and the tall 
beautiful girl sitting with bent golden head and 
clasped white hands before him, with the scarlet 
fire-light kissing her fair round arms, and lurking 
in the shimmery folds of her white dress. 

Can any of you tell me the length of time com- 
prised in one minute? Sixty seconds? No, 
rather six hundred. It seemed double that time 
to me that I stood longing for Helen to speak, 
longing to say something myself, and yet unable 
to find a single word between horror at the 
story and pity for the man who told it. It was 
Dacie himself who broke that terrible silence at 
last. His voice had been harsh and determined 
before: now it sounded sad, weary, almost ap- 
pealing. 

‘*That is all. I never told any one before. I 
don’t think I could act in the same way again; 
but God knows; only you see I can not hear oth- 
er men condemned while I remember—” He 
broke off with a sort of gasp, and added, hurried- 
ly, ‘*I wish to Heaven I had never needed to tell 
you; for of course 1 know what you think of me 
now.” 

He looked at Helen, but she never raised her 
eyes; and I answered, quickly, 

**T wish you had not, Ducie. There was no 
occasion ; but I am very sorry for you—from my 
soul I am, old fellow.” 

I would have given him my hand; but though 
he said, ** Thank you, Fred,” as if he meant it, 
his eyes never left Helen’s face. She had never 
moved or looked up once since he began. I feel 
sure now that she knew from the commencement 
that he was speaking of himself; but it was only 
when he said, ‘*ZJ was the man,” that her face, 
which had been white to the lips, flushed scarlet, 
as though the threatened blow had fallen; and 
such a look came over it—a look of pain unutter- 
able, of bitter shame, of unconquerable disgust ; 
a look which but to see once in the face of the 
woman we love might well make the voice break 
and the heart sink as Ducie’s did then. 

It was still there when he ceased to speak, and 
she rose up, calm and cold as if nothing had been 
said which could call for comment from her; and 
simply observing that it must be time to. prepare 
for dinner, left the room without a glance toward 
either of us. 

I strode after her, meaning to call her back and 
ask her to say a kind word to Ducie; but she pnt 
out her hands with an imploring gesture, and, 
turning her face away, ran up stairs. 

When I returned slowly and awkwardly to the 
library, Ducie also had left it by the other door. 
I was not sorry. 

We all met at dinner as if nothing was amiss. 
Mary Jackson and | were, I think, rather more 
lively than usual, and even Tom made himself so 
pleasant to Cis Devereux that my dear old father 
said it did him good to hear such a clatter of 
voices. Ducie was very silent, it is true, and 
Helen’s face was colorless as a Guernsey daisy ; 
but she spoke and even smiled whenever appealed 
to; and none but myself remarked that when Du- 
cie held the door open for the ladies after dinner, 
she drew the silken folds of her dress together, 
and passed him without a glance, as something 
too foul for notice. His face was whiter than 
hers when he sat down again. 

Next day we parted. I was busy all the morn- 
ing over farming accounts, and did not know 
Ducie was going till the dog-cart was at the door, 
and he came in to bid me good-by. Then I saw 
he was much agitated, and I urged him to stay, 
using Helen’s name. His lips quivered, but he 
only said, 

“+T have already seen your cousin, Good-by, 
Fred, and thank you for ali your kindness,” 

Five minutes later he was gone. I said noth- 
ing, but I went to look for Miss Helen, and 
found her moping in the library, with a face like 
a ghost, and red rims to her eves. 

She mumbled something about a headache. 
I waived the remark loftily, and taxed her with 
having refused my friend. She reddened like a 
rose, and said, haughtily, that she had done no 
such thing. He had not had the presumption to 
ask her. 

‘* Presumption!” quoth I, ‘‘ and to ask a little 
vixen! Ah, well, you have sent him away; 
and what's more, you will never see him again.” 

At this she paled and panted a little, then 
flushed up again, and answered, 

“Oh yes, we shall, and quite as soon as we 
want him, I dare say. Oh! how can you care 
for him ?—the cruel, dastardly— Oh—” 

This made me angry, for I don’t like hitting « 
man when he’s down; and the vision of poor 
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“DUCIE STOPPED HER.” 


Ducie’s handsome face, with the haggard, beaten 


k on it, as he shook his head to all my hospi- 
table hopes of soon ‘ing him again, rather 
haunted me. So £ set mynelf to bully Helen by 

iv of retaliation, told her she was a proud, 

elf-righteous girl, who didn’t deserve to be loved 


had pri 
that she had no right to judge 
any body; that if Ducie had acted a coward’s 
part two vears ago, he had taken a hero’s last 
ht; that I doubted very much whether she 
have had the courage to stand up and 
n herself forever in the eyes of any one she 
and that it was a braver 
saving ten men’s lives. 
In the middle of my 
into tears, and instead 
yw3 herself into my 


it all; that she 
llow to the bad ; 








loved; that I couldn't ; 

1a nobler deed than 
j you believe it ? 
he suddenly burst 
ling with me, thr 
’ 





Oh, Fred! so itwas. Oh! I never thought 
that; and I told him—I told him Oh dear! 
‘What 1 vou tell him ?’ 
‘*T told him I never wished to see him again, 
because he could never do any thing brave 
ugh to blot out the memory of that dreadful, 
eadful day 


«And what did he say ?” 

‘He said, ‘You never shall.’ Oh, 
Fred! what shail { do?” 

‘Do? Write and tell him you are very sor- 
ry, and ask him to come back again”—- a piece 
of sensible advice at which.Miss Helen springs 
up, dashes away her tears, says, indignantly, 
‘Thank you, Fred, I have not quite lost my 

lf-respect yet, even if your friend has lost his,” 
1 marches off to her own room. 
I went back to my accounts, and finished them. 
Days and wecks slipped by. Our house was 
hardly empty before I was off myself on a visit 
to the home of my beloved. Then the hunting 
eason began; the Hall was again filled with 
guests, and in the constant round of sport, mer- 
riment, and excitement, I must confess that the 
little incident concerning Ducie’s departure es- 
caped my mind. Neither did I notice the change 
in Helen’s looks, and how rapidly she was losing 
olor, flesh, and spirits, till she looked like the 
shadow of her former self. You see, she never 
lost her prettiness; and then a certain little 
maid was spending her Christmas with us, and 
that in itself was reason for not being particular- | 
ly observant of other women’s appearance. 

Was it the day before Christmas-eve that the 

vernor told me Lord de Laine had proposed 
to Helen and beenrefused? Ithink so—I’m not 

Anyway, it was that day that I first 
ced the girl’s white face, and spoke to her of 
. Her sweet eyes flashed up instantly, and 
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Fred, 


** Would you like to have him here this Christ- | 


told him never to come again.” 


‘hen I was wrong, for it is not my house” 


: ; © mistress of it, and I'll have no 


fet 

i in the mistress can not wel- 
com 

She blushed 1 th ist} 

She do hed wp high, put her hand on my irm, 
and said, enthusiastically, y 

“* All your friends are we} > to me, Fred 


Please write and ask him 





| Cape three days before, 


bably sent a fine young | 


I did so. Shall I ever forget her face when 
the answer came? Mr. Ducie had sailed for the 
in the royal mail steam- 

ship Tamar. 
| We all know the end of that good vessel ; 
| how she encountered hard weather off the 

Azores ; how she sprang a leak which no pump- 
| ing day and night could bring under; how the 
| boats were hoisted out with just enough seamen 
| to work the oars, the passengers lowered into 

them one by one, women and children first, men 

afterward, in perfect discipline and order; and 
how, when all were full, the captain, standing 
| on the poop-deck, gave the last command to pull 
away out of the vortex of the sinking ship; and 
the men in the boats, obeying, saw the gallant 
vessel, with captain, crew, and officers standing 
hand in hand, brave and resolute to the last, set- 
tle heavily down into the deep trough of the 
waves, and disappear forever from mortal ken. 
| Ah me! all English hearts were thrilling w ith 
the story in those days. It makes mine ache 
| now to recall it. 
| The boats reached the Azores in safety two 
| days later, without having lost a soul ; but it was 
| not for months, not till every inquiry had been 
| made, not till I had gone down to Southampton 
| myself, and interrogated the rescued passengers 
one by one, that we heard how, when the boats 
were all but full, and there was only one pas- 
senger to descend, one of the crew cried out in 
despair, ‘‘ Oh my little wife and child!” and the 
passenger, a tall, dark-eyed young man, turned 
to him and said, ‘‘ Take my place; there is no 
| one belonging to me at home,” and had stood by 
| the captain’s side at the last moment, and waved 
| his hat to his friends in the boats in a cheery 
good-by. 

I found out that sailor, and he gave me a scrap 
of paper, which he said the gentleman had torn 
from his pocket-book and given him as he went 
| over the side. It was to Helen, and contained 

these words : 





“God bless you. I have earned my right to meet 
you again—in heaven at least. Hl. P. Deore.” 





Two years later Helen left us, to keep that 
meeting; and when she was dead I saw the first 
smile on her pale lips which had ever shone there 
since she sent her lover away to prove that a 
man may die a hero’s death, though in life he has 
been once a coward. 


ROUGE-ET-NOIR AT MONACO. 


‘* We live upon a rock; we neither sow nor 
| reap, but we must live,” runs the popular prov- 
| erb of the little principality of which we give an 
| engraving on this page. Not that the saying is 

literally correct, for the worthy Monacites have 
| been reaping golden harvests of late to the tune 
| of $1,000,000 per annum by their gaming-tables 
| alone, which are annually visited by from 4000 
| to 5000 strangers—a number nearly four times 
that of the population. Monaco, geographicall) 
speaking, is a small rocky promontory some eight 
miles northeast of Nice, and projecting about 
nine hundred yards into the Mediterranean. In- 
| deed, altogether the little principality, which 
| owns a sovereign and an army of seventy men, 
does not possess more than three-quarters of a 





mile radius from its most central point. The 
Monacites, however, have made the most of 
their space, and handsome shops, hotels, cafés, 
and restaurants bristle upon every side, to say 
nothing of the gas-works and the Casino, now 
the last European resort of those disciples of 
roulette and rouge-et-noir, who, in the days of 
non-united Germany, crowded the tables of 
Homburg and Baden-Baden. Five tables, three 
of roulette and two of trente-et-quarante, are 
generally maintained during the season, with a 
staff of more than one hundred croupiers and 
chefs, the duty being so arduous and fatiguing 
that three hours’ work suffices to tire out the 
sturdiest employé. The minimum stake is five 
francs, and the maximum at roulette 6000 
francs, but double that sum is permitted at the 
card-table. 

The principality is under the suzerainty of the 
King of Italy, and has been in the possession of 
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the Grimaxp1 family since the tenth century, the 
reigning prince being a peer of France, "and 
known as the Duc de Valentinois. U p to 1861 

the principality comprised the towns and dis- 

tricts of Mentone and Roquebrune, and embraced 
an area of more than fifty square miles, contain- 
ing a population of 10,000. Napo.eon III., how- 
eyer, purchased all but the town for $800,000, 
and the dominions of the prince are now con- 
fined to the town and rock shown in the illustra- 
tion. 

The reader will see at a glance that the city 
possesses a most picturesque and charming site, 
on one side looking out upon the blue waters of 
the tideless Mediterranean, and on the other 
toward a lovely coast. ‘The climate, like that 
of Nice, is delightful and salubrious, and it will 
doubtless become a favorite place of resort for 
such invalids as desire to combine these advan- 
tages with the excitements of the gaming-tables. 
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